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Ir I were required to say at what exact 
date the age of English history in which 
we are now living began, I should be 
disposed to mention the year 1829. 
Certainly about that time began an 
order of things which seems not yet to 
have closed. It is true that the Reform 
Bill of 1867 was of magnitude enough 
to form the commencement of a new 
period; and some years hence, when we 
look back, it is possible that we shall 
see that it actually did so. But this is 
not visible yet; that measure remains 
as yet a cause without consequences ; 
something has happened, we do not yet 
know what; we have seen the flash, 
but the report has not yet reached us. 
Meanwhile we may still regard our- 
selves as moving under the impulse 
of the great events that took place forty 
years ago. At that epoch two or three 
great events came in quick succession ; 
but I select Catholic Emancipation as 
the critical one. It was not the first, 
for the Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts happened a year earlier; nor 
was it so striking an event as the 
Reform Act, which came two years 
later. But the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts wasrather ominous than 
very important; it was the beginning 
of the end, rather than the end itself. 
The Reform Bill would make, no doubt, 
a very good era. It was the installa- 
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tion of the new power. On the other 
hand, Catholic Emancipation was the 
abdication of the old one. When, not by 
hostile majorities in Parliament, but by 
sheer inability to carry on any longer 
the government of the empire, the domi- 
nant party were forced to surrender the 
post they had defended so long, and to 
tell their supporters that the distinctive 
principle of their rule was incompatible 
with the safety of life and property,— 
at that moment a Power passed away, a 
Reign ended. At that moment, rather 
than later, the Revolution took place in 
the public mind. 

There was far more noise and com- 
motion in ’31, and it was in ’31 that 
the great constitutional change was pro- 
posed ; but the true moment of revolu- 
tion is not so much that in which the 
new legislation takes place as that in 
which the conviction becomes universal 
that a change must come. It is the 
moment when the balance decidedly 
inclines to the side of innovation, 
when a simultaneous despair seizes upon 
the defenders of the existing régime ; 
when they begin to resist rather for 
honour than for victory; when they 
plainly recognize their inferiority ; when 
they begin to accustom their thoughts 
to a new condition of things, and to 
prepare for the inevitable change. It 
is not in every revolution that such a 
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moment can be distinguished, and there 
are sudden political changes which are 
preceded by no such moment. But 
when it comes, when it can be dis- 
covered, that is the true moment of 
revolution. It is then that the shock 
is felt; then comes on the agony of 
amazement and dismay. Then it is 
that men’s imaginations are shaken, and 
the time is felt to be out of joint. 
And in looking back upon the change 
through which the country passed forty 
years ago, I seem to find the true revo- 
lutionary moment, not when the Reform 
Bill was brought forward, or when it 
was passed, but when the Wellington 
Ministry conceded Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to avoid civil war. 

Let us take this moment as the begin- 
ning of the present age, and let ts try to 
discover the principal differences between 
this age and that which preceded it im- 
mediately, or the other great ages of 
England. There will come a time 
when this age, too, will belong entirely 
to history. Another leaf will have 
been turned in the book of time, and 
our own age will appear clearly marked, 
limited, and characterized among the 
other ages of the life of the nation. 
What character will it then bear? 
How will men describe it? 

Some periods of history are charac- 
terized by repose, and others by activity. 
How little material do the reigns of 
the first two Georges, and even the first 
years of the reign of George III., afford 
to the historian compared to the corre- 
sponding period of the 17th century! 
—the earlier period fertile of remark- 
able men and memorable deeds, the 
later barren of both. But, again, there 
are periods of activity that are not 
periods of progress or even of change. 
No part of English history is more 
obscure or inglorious than the period of 
the Wars of the Roses, yet assuredly it 
was an age of activity. The period of 
the Great War with France was not 
only full of activity, but it was in 
many respects great and glorious, Never- 
theless, it was not a period either of 
progress or of change. At its close 
the institutions of the country, with 
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the exception of the National Debt, 
were just what they had been at its 
commencement. 

Future historians, we may safely say, 
will not compare our age to the some- 
what stagnant period that corresponds 
to it in the 18th century. It has been, 
on the whole, a period of activity. It 
began with revolutionary energy. The 
Grey Ministry crowded into two years 
the work of twenty. A temporary lull 
succeeded. Then followed a decennium 
rich with the financial reforms of Peel 
and Cobden, but darkened with distress 
and Chartist riots, and towards the close 
with famine and a social revolution in 
Ireland. The first decade of the second 
half of the century was a period of re- 
action over the greater part of Europe. 
It was the period of Manteuffel and 
Bach, and of Louis Napoleon in his 
earlier and worse time. Only in Italy 
the genius of Cavour made it a period 
of progress. We, too, paused at this 
time in the career of change. We 
were occupied with the Russian war 
and the Indian mutiny, and at home 
we allowed Lord Palmerston a tranquil 
reign. With his death ended our holi- 
day, and we have again learnt to expect 
almost as our due one mighty change 
every year. 

Ours, then, belongs to the busy or 
energetic ages, and, further, its energy is 
is of a kind precisely opposite to that of 
the war-time. We have had no great 
generals; no laurel-wreaths have been 
won in our days; nor have we given to 
any statesman the dictatorial power that 
was allowed to Pitt. In thrilling in- 
cident we can produce nothing compara- 
ble to what we read in the history of 
the war. The age is, therefore, in a 
certain sense, dull by comparison. Yet 
in another sort of interest it completely 
eclipses the former age. If there is less 
of personal, there is much more of poli- 
tical incident. War and politics are 
antagonistic to one another, and all the 
energy which our fathers gave to fight- 
ing the French was taken away from 
the study of political improvement. In 
the political history of the country, 
therefore, the war-time is almost a blank. 
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Eloquence there was, but it had but few 
topics, and was occupied either in jus- 
tifying inaction and repression, or in 
desperate efforts to break the sleep of 
the nation. The present age has been as 
fruitful of changes as the former one was 
barren. Our activity has been directed 
to producing change as decidedly as that 
of our fathers was directed to averting 
and preventing it. Accordingly, though 
it is probably true that no age has 
furnished less material for romance than 
the present, on the other hand no age 
of English history is more interesting 
or instructive to the political student. 
Since the age before it presents nothing 
but a sharp contrast, where shall we 
look to find an age which resembles it ? 
Evidently it must be compared to those 
great ages of reformation which are long 
past, and in which the institutions of 
the country were shaped. Our age is 
the third period of reformation in Eng- 
lish history, succeeding to the great 
periods of the 17th and 16th centuries. 
Less interesting in the narration than 
the earlier reformations it must neces- 
sarily be, for indeed the progress of 
civilization tends to make history 
less and less interesting. The incidents 
which are most interesting in narrative 
are those which have to do with death 
and those which have to do with fight- 
ing. The progress of civilization has 
banished most forms of both from poli- 
tics. No part of our political affairs are 
now transacted on Tower Hill or in 
Smithfield ; armed insurrection has ceased 
to be among the recognized modes of 
political opposition. The absence of 
these reduces the history of our time 
from the interest of a novel of plot and 


_ incident to that of a novel of character 


and manners. But if death and fighting 
are on the whole evils, are on the whole 
to be deprecated, we should regard the 
quiet character of modern change as one 
of its best features. It will be one of 
the greatest triumphs of our nation if we 
can learn the art not only of aecomplish- 
ing great changes without bloodshed and 
anarchy, which we have long had the 
knack of doing, but of so conforming 
our habits and ways of thinking to per- 


petual change and unintermitted im- 
provement, that we may learn to find rest 
and health in political movement, and may 
shrink from stationary politics as from 
stagnation and death. 

Another difference in resemblance 
strikes us when we compare our own 
age to the age of the Reformation, or 
to that of the conflict with the Stuarts. 
It is that the modern political move- 
ment affects the national well-being 
much less profoundly. This is not 
because the movement is less, but 
because the national well-being itself 
has now a far broader basis. Political 
institutions, or rather those of them 
which are still liable to be changed, 
are now less important, and have less 
depending onthem. At one time with 
the change of the political régime every- 
thing seemed to change. In particular, 
science and literature were instantly 
affected. But now science has become 
to a considerable extent independent of 
governments. Governments may still 
help it forward. They may found Uni- 
versities or reform them. They may 
endow it liberally and judicious'y. But 
they cannot in any considerable degree 
retard it. They can no longer prevent 
men from inquiring, or suppress the 
results of their inquiries. For the liberty 
of inquiry and thought has passed out 
of the sphere of special institutions, and 
is become one of those commun and in- 
violable institutions, the sum of which 
is civilization. Still more striking is 
the freedom of literature in modern 
times from political trammels, Until 
the middle of the 18th century, English 
literature reflected faithfully the prin- 
cipal political changes which took place 
in the country. Elizabethan literature 
in its freedom and boldness is the child 
of the Reformation. The triumph of 
Puritanism was followed by the closing 
of the theatres and the breaking of the 
Shakspearian tradition. The literature 
of the Restoration reflects the dissolute- 
ness of the restored court. The literature 
of Queen Anne plainly betrays that the 
Licensing Act had not been renewed. 
Walpole’s contempt for authors is as 
plainly written in the “Dunciad,” and in 
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Johnson’s “London.” But now literature 
and politics have severed their connec- 
tion, nor can the most repressive and 
reactionary government that is now pos- 
sible in England do anything to repress 
literary genius. The consequence of this 
is that the present age is less strikingly 
contrasted with the last than it might 
otherwise have been. In old times a 
period of reptession and stern govern- 
ment was wont to be barren of literary 
achievements, and in other countries it 
has been so recently, The despotism of 
the first Napoleon almost killed litera- 
ture in France, and Napoleon III.’s 
government has perceptibly injured it. 
The Tory régime in England was not 
only repressive, for repressive govern- 
ments have sometimes studiously fostered 
such literature as is not dangerous to 
them. But Pitt, while he ruled so 
sternly, made no such amends to litera- 
ture; on the contrary, he set the first 
example of entirely disregarding it. All 
this would lead us to expect to find the 
last age exceptionally barren in the de- 
partment of literature, while the régime 
of liberty and bold innovation which 
succeeded it would seem calculated to 
inspire and stimulate literary genius. 
But it would seem that Pitt’s disregard 
of literature was caused by an instinctive 
perception that literature had passed en- 
tirely beyond the sphere of government, 
for in point of fact the Tory period 
appears rather superior than inferior 
to the period of Reform in literary 
genius. Although Leigh Hunt was 
“shut in prison,” although Cobbett went 
to America to escape the Six Acts, yet 
the age was distinguished by a remark- 
able constellation of great poets; and 
what is more striking, these great poets 
were especially distinguished by daring 
freedom, At the moment when Go- 
vernment was sternest, and political 
stagnation apparently most hopeless, 
England possessed six poets who have 
been surpassed singly in other periods, 
and perhaps equalled singly in our own, 
but who form an absolutely unparalleled 
combination. In richness, freshness, and 
force, the poetry of England was at its 
best in the dullest moment of political 


obstruction. The age of Liverpool and 
Sidmouth is the age when there were 
living together (and if not all writing, 
yet assuredly not silenced by any political 
considerations) Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, Scott, Keats, and Coleridge. 
Thus the third Reformation, besides 
being less rich in tragic and romantic 
incident, is also less extensive in its 
operation and results than the other 
two. In this respect too, civilization, 
as it advances, makes men happier in 
proportion as it makes their history less 
interesting. If it is more striking to 
see a political change carrying with it a 
universal change in the habits, man- 
ners, and thoughts of men, on the other 
hand it is far happier for mankind that 
less should be risked on a single stake ; 
that the field of politics should be more 
strictly limited ; that as many as possible 
of the liberties of the citizen, and of the 
blessings of civilization, should be re- 
moved out of the list of things debate- 
able ; and that, by the contraction of the 
whole area of political difference and 
dissension, the distance between the best 
and worst of possible governments 
should be made as small as possible. 
Let us now proceed to consider what 
are the evils with which this third 
Reformation deals. The two former 
Reformations admit of being described 
in a very few words. We can say dis- 
tinctly what was the evil with which 
the country struggled in the 16th 
century. It was Popery, as our fore- 
fathers called it—a disease of the body 
politic, which had filled the country 
with sloth, superstition, and mendicancy. 
The 17th century also contended with a 
definite evil. Cavalier and Roundhead, 
Tory and Whig, contended always on 
one question, The reformation then 
gradually wrought destroyed irrespon- 
sible government, and relieved the com- 
munity of the mischiefs that had flowed 
from this source. These two great move- 
ments may be roughly described as 
movements against Popery and against 
prerogative. Is it not possible to find 
some equally short description of the 
reformation we are now witnessing ? 
Those who live in the midst of a 
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revolution are tempted to consider it 
much more comprehensive and universal 
than it really is. Seeing so many things 
changed, hearing so much called in ques- 
tion, they suffer the sense of instability 
to master them, and forget to remark 
how much at the same time passes 
utterly unquestioned and unchanged. 
The first French Revolution seemed to 
sweep away everything ; but when the 
Revolution of ’48 came we saw how 
much remained to be destroyed, how 
little of socialism or communism had 
mixed with the earlier movement, and 
how those who repudiated God and 
King had scarcely thought of calling in 
question the institution of property. 
Moreover, in such movements much 
more is said than is really meant ; en- 
mity is professed towards all institutions 
by those who are really hostile only to 
some ; the spirit of innovation exag- 
gerates out of boastful self-contidence as 
much as conservatism through fear ; not 
till the first excitement has subsided 
does it clearly appear how strictly 
limited the movement which seemed 
universal really was. When a river is 
swollen and overflows its banks, we are 
not to think that it has submerged 
everything because it may have covered 
everything within our immediate view, 
nor are we to think that it has lost its 
definite direction and been turned per- 
manently into a lake or sea ; in all that 
temporary lake there is still but one 
narrow strip where the waters are deep, 
and there they still flow steadily forward. 

We constantly hear our own age de- 
scribed vaguely as an age of universal 
change, an age when no institution is 
safe trom criticism, when everything is 
on its trial, when one historical land- 
mark after another is passing out of 
sight, and many similar rhetorical 
phrases. Certainly the changes that 
have taken place are numerous ; but if, 
before we excite ourselves by thinking 
of them, we reckon up how much has 
remained unchanged,we shall see plainly 
the inaccuracy of much of this general 
description. Let us remark, first, how 
little the great lines of the constitution 
have altered. It was otherwise in the 


two earlier Reformations. The revolu- 
tion of the 16th century greatly in- 
creased the power of the Crown, and 
changed the House of Lords from an 
ecclesiastical to a secular assembly. The 
second great revolution broke the power 
of the Crown, and raised the House of 
Commons to supremacy in the State. 
But the present age, in which every- 
thing is called in question, has intro- 
duced no changes of this kind. The 
Crown is almost where it was at the 
beginning of the period, and it is more 
respected. The House of Lords was 
weak then, and it is weak now, but it 
would be hard to show that it has ma- 
terially declined in influence, and of ten 
men that have been Prime Ministers 
during this period five have been peers. 
The House of Commons was supreme 
then, and it is supreme now. Now, as 
then, it has occasional quarrels with 
the Lords, in which it is generally vic- 
torious, and occasional quarrels with the 
nation, in which it generally has to give 
way. 

The most characteristic and peculiar 
trait in our Constitution is the relation 
of the executive to the legislative power. 
The head of the executive is at the same 
time the leader of the legislative body. 
He is called upon to render a strict 
account of his whole administration to 
that assembly ; he is set up as a target 
for all the shafts of opposition, and he 
holds his post on the tenure of retaining 
the confidence of Parliament. So very 
singular an arrangement—an arrange- 
ment which has arisen by an historical 
process, and which other nations have 
hitherto had little success in imitating— 
might seem particularly ill-qualified to 
abide the pelting of a revolutionary 
storm. History, like Saturn, swallows 
her children. I mean, that what has 
sprung out of special circumstances 
generally disappears when the circum- 
stances change. Government by a Min- 
istry nominated by the Crown, and de- 
posed by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons; this is a system which might 
seem too artificial to continue unchanged 
in a period when change is the order of 
the day. Yet during the last forty years 
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the system has continued without show- 
ing any signs of wearing out; it does 
not appear, as we might expect, to be 
passing slowly and by successive modi- 
fications into something different ; on the 
contrary, it is what it was, and has 
scarcely undergone even development, 
much less change. 

The framework of government then 
has been unaltered. ‘Those institutions 
which are most conspicuous among us 
continue what they have been. There 
is another institution which may rather 
be called fundamental than conspicuous. 
The institution of private property has 
been the favourite mark for the assaults 
of revolutionists in this age. On the 
Continent the Revolution has long been 
Socialist. We should expect then to 
find that in England also, since the age 
is disposed to innovation, socialistic 
principles would become rife, and pri- 
vate property would be seriously threat- 
ened. And it is true that the exaggerated 
pretensions of private property, its claim 
to be something indefeasible, have suf- 
fered in the present age, much in the 
same way that the corresponding claim 
set up by Government suffered in the 
17th century. But beyond this it can- 
not be said that Socialism has made pro- 
gress among us. No influential party 
has adopted it. It is as much in disre- 
pute and disfavour now as it was forty 
years ago. 

It is indeed quite possible, while we 
consider the curious immobility of some 
parts of our institutions, while we re- 
mark how much still exists and has 
vitality that was familiar to our fathers, 
to question the propriety of calling this 
an age of change at all. Compared with 
almost any other country, ourown may 
be said to have been at rest. But when 
again we turn our attention to the altera- 
tions which haveactually taken place, and 
endeavour to give some account of them, 
we are confounded and bewildered by 
their uumber, and recognize once more 
that we have lived through a revolution. 
Let me now endeavour to collect into 
one view the changes that have taken 
place, in the hope of discovering some 
principle that links them together. 


It is hardly possible to do this with- 
out adopting at least some rough classi- 
fication of the parts of a political system 
in which changes or reforms may be 
made. What then will be our principal 
heads? We will put Government first. 
And Government will require several 
subdivisions, There is imperial govern- 
ment and there is municipal. Again, 
in the imperial government it will be 
necessary to consider the legislative 
apart from the executive, and the ma- 
chinery of administration apart from 
the executive power itself. Then, pass- 
ing from government, we shall have to 
consider the community in the manner 
in which it is regarded by the political 
economist, that is, as a society organized 
for the purpose of creating wealth. 
Under this head come such subdivisions 
as agriculture, trade, manufacture. 
Then comes another aspect of the State, 
that, namely, which it presents from the 
point of view of culture. In this aspect 
the community is a society organized for 
the purpose of mutual improvement. 
Under this general head come educa- 
tion and literature, science, law, and 
religion. 

Beginning then with the government 
of the country, and considering the 
legislative power first, what changes do 
we find-to have been made in the pre- 
sent period? There have been two 
great Reform Bills and two Acts of 
Emancipation — the Emancipation of 
the Catholics and that of the Jews. 
If, instead of merely enumerating these 
changes, I describe them, I must say 
that whereas the government of the 
country was engrossed by a very small 
minority of the population, it has now 
been thrown open to the mass; and 
whereas it was engrossed by Christians 
of a certain description, it is now open to 
all without distinction of religion. In 
municipal government similar changes 
have been made. Jews have been 
admitted to corporations, and, by the 
Municipal Corporations Act of ’35, that 
which the Reform Bill had done for 
imperial government may be said to 
have been done for local. The close 
monopoly of the old freemen has been 
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abolished, and a large franchise substi- 
tuted for a narrow one. 

So much then has been done in 
Government proper; such are the 
changes which have been introduced in 
those assemblies which have the privi- 
lege of political volition, and in which 
resides, properly speaking, political 
power. But this power moves through 
particular channels; there is a machi- 
nery of administration as well as 
an impelling force. There are agents 
and officials ; there are public services, 
civil and military. Under this head 
what changes have we to remark? 
The principal one is the abolition of the 
system of appointment by interest, and 
the introduction of the system of com- 
petitive examination. This applies 
principally to the civil service. In the 
administration of the army no very great 
change has taken place; but an agitation 
constantly goes on against the system of 
purchase, and in favour of a system of 
promotion by merit. 

These changes in government are 
of great magnitude, and we know 
that the two Reform Bills, espe- 
cially the first, cost the State convul- 
sions which threatened anarchy. When 
we pass from this head and consider 
the economical history of the period, 
we find changes not less comprehensive 
accomplished sometimes in the midst of 
agitations scarcely less formidable. First 
came the abolition of the monopoly of 
the East India Company, and then the 
introduction of Free Trade, and the slow 
and gradual expulsion of the principle 
of protection from our finance. This 
economical revolution consists in the 
abdication by the State of its right of 
applying its authority, and in particular 
its taxing power, in such a way as to 
favour particular industries. The State 
abandoned the right of creating 
monopolies, whether directly or by the 
indirect method of protective taxation. It 
is not necessary. to linger upon a matter 
so well worn in the controversies of the 
time ; but as it is under this head that 
we meet with the word “ monopoly,” I 
pause to observe the importance of this 
word in the history of the present age. 


It belongs properly to the department of 
trade, but it is usefully and naturally 
applied to many other departments. 
There is a monopoly of power and a 
monopoly of office, as well as a monopoly 
of the market; at least, the language 
affords no other word that expresses so 
conveniently the higher generalization. 

I turn now to that group of subjects 
for which I can find no more appropriate 
general name than “culture.” Man may 
be regarded not merely as a producer of 
wealth, but as possessed of powers and 
qualities which are capable of improve- 
ment by known processes. His power 
of reasoning, speaking, and acquiring 
knowledge may be developed and in- 
creased by education; his knowledge 
itself may be enlarged by science ; his 
sense of justice may be educated, and 
his disposition to conform to its rules 
strengthened by law ; his habits and his 
feelings towards God and man may be 
improved by morality and religion. To 
secure these ends a vast number of in- 
stitutions have been called into exist- 
ence, which, like government or admini- 
stration, stand as marks for criticism, 
and excite approbation in some and dis- 
like in others. In an age of revolutions 
these institutions also must pass through 
an ordeal. Let us consider how they 
have been modified by the influences 
that have been at work in the present 
age. 

First, then, let us take education. 
The first thing that strikes us no doubt 
is that there has been much zeal in this 
work, and that great exertions have 
been made to extend and improve it, 
and to apply properly the funds and 
endowments by which it is sustained. 
But what we are looking for is not mere 
increase or diminution, but change. 
We are inquiring what new principles 
of action have been introduced in the 
present age, and not how much energy 
has been shown in working upon old 
ones. From this point of view the 
most important characteristic of the 
modern educational movement is the 
constant and successful opposition that 
it makes to the ascendency of the 
Established Church. The great schools 
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of the country and the universities have 
been like strongholds of the Church, 
upon which the movement of the age 
has been constantly directing a hostile 
attack. An Endowed Schools’ Act was 
passed to admit Dissenters to the benefit 
of all educational endowments that had 
not been explicitly intended for the 
Church. Dissenters have made their 
way into Oxford and Cambridge, and 
there is every prospect that the last 
monopolies of the Church in those 
universities will before long be yielded 
up. Meanwhile a new university has 
been created in England to take away 
from the Church its monopoly of aca- 
demic degrees, and in Ireland Govern- 
ment itself has created unsectarian seats 
of learning. What has been done by 
these measures for the higher classes it 
is now proposed by ascheme of National 
Education to do for the lower, and to 
take away the monopoly, not of the 
Established Church only, but of all the 
churches in education. 

But in education there were other 
ascendencies besides those of the re- 
ligious bodies. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the colleges had an ascendency, 
against which at the very beginning of 
this period Sir William Hamilton raised 
his voice. Connected with the mono- 
poly of the colleges were minor mono- 
polies, appropriating particular colleges 
to particular schools, particular fellow- 
ships to particular counties, &c. Of this 
artificial system a great part has been 
already swept away, and the tide en- 
ecroaches steadily upon what still re- 
mains. 

And what is the new movement in 
education which we have seen rising in 
these last years, and which gains greater 
strength every day? It has been dis- 
covered that the higher education has 
been confined to men, and that women 
have been unjustly excluded from it. 
Women have been excluded, it is said, 
from the benefit of endowments in- 
tended for the education of both sexes 
alike ; they have been entirely excluded 
from the universities. The demand 
grows more and more urgent to give to 
women an equal share in all educational 


advantages, to admit them into the 
schools and colleges of the men, or, if 
not, to found schools and colleges ex- 
pressly for them. 

In the institutions which exist for 
the purpose of promoting morality and 
religion, in the churches of the country, 
we have witnessed a similar series of 
aggressions intended to rob the oldest 
and most splendid among them of its 
invidious precedence. Not only has it 
been deprived of its political privileges 
and of its monopoly in education, but 
it has been invaded within the sphere 
of its own special functions. It has lost 
its monopoly of the marrying power. Its 
right to tax those outside its own com- 
munion for the support of its buildings, 
after being for many years a bone of 
contention, was practically surrendered. 
In Ireland, where it was the church of 
a minority, after suffering many rude 
shocks in the beginning of this period, 
it was deprived at one stroke last year 
of all its precedence and reduced to the 
level of the other religious bodies of the 
country. Nor do the enemies of this 
ascendency show signs as yet of pausing 
in their career, or of being satiated with 
victory. 

Now it can escape no one that all 
the changes I have been enumerating 
have a common character. Whether in 
government, or production, or culture, 
the tendency shown in these measures is 
the same; and the evil, or supposed evil, 
they are intended to remove is always 
the same evil, which may be described 
by the word “monopoly” taken in the 
enlarged sense I mentioned above. But 
I must, of course, admit that in this 
enumeration I have passed over several 
measures of the greatest importance, 
You will at once call to mind the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, the New Poor Law, 
a multitude of Law Reforms, a complete 
revolution in the system of Colonial 
Government, the abolition of the East 
India Company, and a quantity of legis- 
lation for Ireland ending in a Land 
Bill, the chief characteristic of which is 
that, instead of taking away a monopoly, 
it does something towards creating one. 
Of these measures, however, some of 
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the most important do not really con- 
cern our subject. The movement of 
affairs in India, and in a less degree in 
the Colonies, though it may be influenced 
by the movement of affairs at home, is 
essentially distinct from it. Our vast 
empire occasionally requires from us 
great resolutions and great actions which 
cannot but stand out conspicuously in 
our history, but from which very little 
can be inferred about the movement 
going on in the English nation itself. 
Upon such matters the nation does not 
really move at all, but takes on trust 
the opinions of those whom it supposes 
to have given most attention to them. 
It decides to govern the Colonies in a 
certain way because successive Colonial 
Ministers have agreed that it is the best 
way. It abolishes the East India Com- 
pany, because those who have had ex- 
perience say that the system is cumbrous 
and inconvenient. Nor can our legis- 
lation for Ireland be taken as an ex- 
pression of the tendency of legislation 
in England. It is true, as I shall show 
in another lecture, that the progress of 
affairs in Ireland has had a most remark- 
able influence upon the English move- 
ment, and indeed the crusade against 
monopolies which we have remarked in 
England has gone on even more hotly 
in Ireiand. Still many things have 
been done in that country on the ground 
of its exceptional exigencies which are in 
no way indicative of the general spirit 
of the age ; especially the Land Bill of 
the present year, which, though one of 
the greatest measures of the period, is 
in no way characteristic of the period ; 
its leading defenders have admitted 
without reserve that, considered by itself, 
it might seem a retrogressive measure 
and have justified it as a concession to 
an extreme necessity. 

We may therefore put aside all those 
measures, however important in them- 
selves, which affect only remote parts 
of the empire, or parts of it which are 
exceptionally circumstanced. When 
this is done, there will remain a few 
great changes, such as the Reform of the 
Poor Laws and the Reforms of the 
Law, which cannot be brought under the 


general head of Abolition of Monopolies. 
Looking at these great Reforms alone, we 
might be disposed to attribute them to 
a general impulse towards improvement, 
and thus be led to describe the age as 
characterized not by hostility to one 
particular evil, such as monopoly, but 
by an intolerance of all political evils 
and abuses. Mr. Carlyle has talked of 
the Scavenger Age, that is, the age that 
clears away nuisances, and many people 
might be willing to accept this as an 
apt description of the present period. 
The strongest evidence that can be 
alleged for it are the Law Reforms 
that characterize this period beyond any 
other in English history. These at 
least have swept away evils that were 
not monopolies, obsolete fictions and 
mystifications, inadequacy and inappro- 
priateness of machinery. There is, 
however, a special explanation of this. 
The movement of the age would pro- 
bably have turned aside from a task so 
difficult as the reform of the law, but 
for the special circumstance that a great 
thinker had made the subject his own, 
and had created a school of law-reformers 
who were prepared to give shape to the 
vague wishes of the public on this subject. 
Had the whole field been ploughed up be- 
forehand, as this part of it was ploughed 
up by Bentham, the age might perhaps 
have become veritably a Scavenger Age, 
but actually it has fallen very far short 
of this. No doubt the first Reform Bill 
by removing the dead weight of obstruc- 
tion did very much raise the courage of 
all Reformers, and seemed the opening of 
an age of universal improvement. No 
doubt it was followed by a short season 
of ardent zeal. No doubt also the whole 
age as compared with the one before it, 
and indeed with the average of English 
history, is active in reform and bold in 
innovation. But it is not equally zealous 
for all kinds of reform, and there are 
some kinds of reform in which it is 
very slothful and timid. There are in- 
deed so many vast questions upon which 
the public mind continues obstinately 
languid and apathetic, that impatient re- 
formers beat about for an explanation of 
the fact, and conjecture that Parliamen- 
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tary government is not capable of com- 
prehensive reforms, or that party spirit 
absorbs all our activity. Mr. Carlyle 
says we are wholly given up to palaver. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold speaks of the 
“hubbub of our sterile polities.” Mr. 
Greg enumerates the many great reforms 
urgently wanted, and perfectly practi- 
cable, and tells us we systematically 
postpone them to questions of much 
less importance which appeal more 
directly to party feeling. 

It is not then reform in general, not 
reform as such, that the present age cares 
for, but a certain kind of reform. There 
are certain suggestions which the public 
will take up at once, eagerly discuss and 
resolutely carry into execution. There 
are other suggestions which may be 
equally valuable and equally feasible, 
of which the public will take no notice 
whatever. People’s habits, the invete- 
rate bias of their minds, the direction 
that the time has impressed upon their 
energies, make them ready for some 
kinds of political work, but absolutely 
powerless for others. Instinctively they 
turn a deaf ear to the voice that exhorts 
them to what they feel they cannot even 
attempt. The Word falls among thorns. 
But how unjust it is to call our politics 
sterile—to say that we are only capable of 
talking and can get nothing done—must 
seem startlingly evident to us who are 
fresh from considering the revolution 
that has been accomplished in the last 
forty years. The excuse for such lan- 
guage is, that the reforms accomplished 
have all been of one kind, and that our 
present system seems adapted to accom- 
plish no other kind. We have created 
a power which for one sort of task is 
incomparably adapted, but which is 
almost inapplicable to every other. Set 
before it any monopoly, any invidious 
ascendency belonging to any class or 
corporation, and it gets to work directly, 
the wheels begin to turn, and the whole 
ponderous machinery rouses itself into 
irresistible action; but evils that are 
not of this particular description, how- 
ever formidable, plans of constructive 
politics, however important, find this 
power almost as passive and inert as the 


most obstructive régime that England 
has ever known. 

Doubtless we shall find, sooner or 
later, that there are other tasks in poli- 
tics besides this useful one of removing 
monopolies. If it were not so, we 
might, perhaps, expect politics to be 
speedily exhausted. So few monopolies 
remain to be devoured that, unless our 
monopolivorous monster can learn to 
change his diet, he will be in danger of 
starving. He seems already to be be- 
ginning his final meal. It promises, 
indeed, to be a long one. To remove 
from our laws and social institutions 
every trace of the ascendency of the 
male sex—this is no light undertaking. 
But when it is accomplished, when the 
male monopoly has gone the way of the 
Protestant one, of the boroughmongering 
one, of the Protectionist one, of the 
Anglican one, of the denominational 
one, what task of this sort will remain 
to occupy us? It is hard to conceive. 

But ages overlap each other. Perhaps 
before the last monopoly has entirely 
disappeared, new forces will have begun 
to work, a different chapter in politics 
will open upon us, politicians will be 
busy with a different class of problems, 
and will have learnt new phrases and 
new catchwords. When this has hap- 
pened, and from the middle of another 
age they look back upon ours, I believe 
it will assume a unity which it wears to 
few of us. To them, not less plainly 
than the 16th century was the age of 
abolition of Popery, and the 17th the 
age of emancipation from the yoke of 
Prerogative, it will appear that the 19th 
century brought the age of the abolition 
of monopolies. 

If so, it will be seen that some de- 
scriptions commonly given of this age 
were little accurate. I will mention 
two. It is common to call this an age 
of Democracy. We have so often re- 
peated that the tide of Democracy is 
submerging everything, that the flood- 
gates are opened and the waters out, 
that we have at last abandoned in mere 
weariness this favourite image of an 
inundation. If it had been applied to 
the Continent, there might have been 
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appropriateness in the description. 
There Democracy is indeed advancing 
and alarming. But if we say the same 
of England, let us at least understand 
that we mean by it a very different 
thing. English Democracy is a tame 
domestic animal compared with the 
redoubtable savage that has been so 
long used “in Gallic walks to roar.” 
There is a Democracy that hates wealth 
and birth, that would elbow them out 
of government and create a government 
of the people for the people. This 
Democracy would, if it could, create a 
monopoly for itself. English Democracy, 
on the contrary, wants no monopoly for 
itself, for indeed it is but one form of 
the intolerance of monopoly character- 
istic of the time. It never dreams of 
taking all ; in its wildest moods it only 
hopes for a share. It is like English 
Dissent, which sometimes uses very 
bitter language against the Church, yet 
neither hopes nor wishes to win for 
itself more than equality. English De- 
mocracy asks to be represented ; it asks 
to have something ; it says that hitherto 
the government of the country has been 
exclusively in the hands of the rich and 
great : this, it says, is an unjust mono- 
poly, and it puts in its claim to a share. 
And with how much diffidence it does 
so may be seen if we consider the last 
Reform Bill. Parliament gave every- 
thing. It said to the Democracy, “ You 
shall elect, as you will, a part of us, or 
you shall elect us all. Choose by how 
many members you will be represented.” 
To which, English Democracy, like a 
timid and nervous monster as she is, 
replied, “I will not be represented at all ; 
you, the rich and great, shall govern me 
as before, at least for another Parlia- 
ment.” 

Another mistake commonly made is 
to suppose from the unceasing attack 


which has been made throughout this 
period upon the Church establishment 
that the movement of the age is hostile 
to religion. Undoubtedly there is a 
movement against religion in this age, 
and a movement which gains strength ; 
but it has not yet had any political 
result. Hostility to religion has not 
yet had any perceptible share in 
bringing to pass any legislative act. 
By whom has the attack upon the 
Church Establishment been. conducted ? 
By men who hated religion, or by men 
who doubted or denied the theolopy 
of the Church? Not at all, but by the 
Nonconformist bodies—that is, by re- 
ligious men, the majority of whom had 
the very same theology as the Church 
they attacked. To the Church as a 
religious body they could feel no hos- 
tility, or, if any, it was because they 
thought its constitution was not favour- 
able to religious zeal; in other words, 
because it was not religious enough. I 
do not even believe that they were 
hostile to it purely because of its union 
with the State. At least I can imagine 
a form of union with the State which 
would not have excited their hostility. 
But it had an ascendency which was 
invidious ; it excited the same feeling 
that the Protectionist landholder excited 
in the mind of Cobden, that the 
boroughmonger excited in the mind of 
Cobbett, and, therefore, the trials and 
disasters it has undergone prove nothing 
more than is proved by the passing of 
the Reform Bill and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. They prove, in fact, that 
old Time has taken a work in hand ; that 
as in Elizabeth's days he would not put 
up with Popery ; and as in the days of 
James II. he was tired of prerogative, 
so now and for the last forty years he 
has been angry with monopolies. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MR. HART AND CAPTAIN STUBBER. 


Wuen George Hotspur left Humble- 
thwaite, turned out of the house by the 
angry Baronet early in the morning,— 
as the reader will remember,—he was 
at his own desire driven to Pen- 
rith, choosing to go south rather than 
north. He had doubted for a while as 
to his immediate destination. The 
Altringhams were stili at Castle Corry, 
and he might have received great com- 
fort from her ladyship’s advice and en- 
couragement. But, intimate as he was 
with the Altringhams, he did not dare 
to take a liberty with the Earl. A cer- 
tain allowance of splendid hospitality at 
Castle Corry was at his disposal every 
year, and Lord Altringham always 
welcomed him with thorough kindness. 
But George Hotspur had in some fashion 
been made to understand that he was not 
to overstay his time ; and he was quite 
aware that the Earl could be very dis- 
agreeable upon occasions. There was a 
something in the Earl of which George 
was afraid ; and, to tell the truth, he did 
not dare to go back to Castle Corry. And 
then, might it not be well for him to make 
immediate preparation in London for 
those inquiries respecting his debts and 
his character which Sir Harry had de- 
cided to make? It would be very difti- 
cult for him to make any preparation 
that could lead to a good result ; but if 
no preparation were made, the result 
would be very bad indeed. It might 
perhaps be possible to do something 
with Mr. Hart and Captain Stubber. 
He had no other immediate engagements. 
In October he was due to shoot phea- 
sants with a distinguished party in Nor- 
folk, but this business which he had now 
in hand was of so much importance that 


even the pheasant-shooting and the dis- 
tinguished party were not of much 
moment to him. 

He went to Penrith, and thence di- 
rect to London. It was the habit of 
his life to give up his London lodgings 
when he left town at the end of the 
season, and spare himself the expense 
of any home as long as he could find 
friends to entertain him. There are 
certain items of the cost of living for 
which the greatest proficient in the art 
of tick must pay, or he will come to a 
speedy end ;—and a man’s lodging is 
one of them. If indeed the spendthrift 
adapts himself to the splendour of 
housekeeping, he may, provided his 
knowledge of his business ‘be complete 
and his courage adequate, house himself 
gloriously for a year or two with very 
small payment in ready money. He 
may even buy a mansion with an in- 
credibly small outlay, and, when once in 
it, will not easily allow himself to be 
extruded. “George Hotspur, however, 
not from any want of knowledge or of 
audacity, but from the nature of the life 
he chose to lead, had abstained from 
such investment of his credit, and had 
paid for his lodgings in St. James’ Street. 
He was consequently houseless at the 
moment, and on his arrival in London 
took himself to an hotel close behind 
the military club to which he belonged. 

At this moment he was comparatively 
arich man. He had between three and 
four hundred pounds at a bank in which 
he kept an account when possessed of 
funds. But demands upon him were 
very pressing, and there was a certain 
Captain Stubber who was bitter against 
him, almost to blood, because one Mr. 
Abraham Hart had received two thou- 
sand pounds from the proceeds of Sir 
Harry’s generosity. Captain Stubber 
had not received a shilling, and had 
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already threatened Cousin George with 
absolute exposure if something were not 
done to satisfy him. 

George, when he had ordered his 
dinner at his club, wrote the following 
letter to Lady Altringham. He had 
intended to write from Penrith in the 
morning, but when there had been out 
of sorts and unhappy, and had disliked 
to confess, after his note of triumph 
sounded on the previous evening, that 
he had been turned out of Humble- 
thwaite. He had got over that feeling 
during the day, with the help of sundry 
glasses of sherry and a little mixed 
curagoa and brandy which he took im- 
mediately on his arrival in London,— 
and, so supported, made a clean breast 
of it, as the reader shall see, 


“Dear Lapy A,” he said,—“ Here I 
am, back in town, banished from heaven, 
My darling, gentle, future papa-in-law 
gave me to understand, when I told him 
the extent of my hopes last night, that 
the outside of the park-gates at Humble- 
thwaite was the place for me ; neverthe- 
less he sent me to Penrith with the 
family horses, and, taking it as a whole, 
I think that my interview with him, 
though very disagreeable, was not un- 
satisfactory. I told him everything that 
I could tell him. He was kind enough 
to call me a blackguard (!!!) because I 
had gone to Emily without speaking to 
him first. On such occasions, however, 
a man takes anything. I ventured to 
suggest that what I had done was not 
unprecedented among young people, and 
hinted that while he could make me the 
future master of Humblethwaite, I could 
make my cousin the future Lady Hot- 
spur; and that in no other way could 
Humblethwaite and the Hotspurs be 
kept together. It was wonderful how 
he cooled down after a while, saying 
that he would pay all my debts if he 
found them—-satisfactory. I can only 
say that I never found them so. 

“Tt ended in this—that he is to make 
inquiry about me, and that I am to 
have my cousin unless I am found out 
to be very bad indeed. How or when 
the inquiries will be made I do not 
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know ; but here I am to prepare for 
them. 


“ Yours always most faithfully, 
"4. &. 


“T do not like to ask Altringham to 
do anything for me. No man ever had 
a kinder friend than I have had in him, 
and I know that he objects to meddle 
in the money matters of other people. 
But if he could lend me his name for a 
thousand pounds till I can get these 
things settled, I believe I could get over 
every other difficulty. I should as a 
matter of course include the amount in 
the list of debts which I should give to 
Sir Harry ; but the sum at once, which 
I could raise on his name without 
trouble to him, would enable me to 
satisfy the only creditor who will be 
likely to do me real harm with Sir 
Harry. I think you will understand all 
this, and will perceive how very material 
the kindness to me may be ; but if you 
think that Altringham will be unwilling 
to do it, you had better not show him 
this letter.” 


It was the mixed curacoa and brandy 
which gave George Hotspur the courage 
to make the request contained in his 
postscript. He had not intended to 
make it when he sat down to write, but 
as he wrote the idea had struck him 
that if ever a man ought to use a friend 
this was an occasion for doing so. If 
he could get a thousand pounds from 
Lord Altringham, he might be able to 
stop Captain Stubber’s mouth. He did 
not believe that he should be successful, 
and he thought it very probable that 
Lord Altringham might express vehe- 
ment displeasure. But the game was 
worth the candle, and then he knew 
that he could trust the Countess. 

London was very empty, and he 
passed a wretched evening at his club, 
There were not men enough to make up 
a pool, and he was obliged to content 
himself with a game of billiards with an 
old half-pay naval captain, who never 
left London, and who would bet nothing 
beyond a shilling on the game. The 
half-pay navy captain won four games, 
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’ thereby paying for his dinner, and then 
Cousin George went sulkily to bed. 

He had come up to town expressly 
to see Captain Stubber and Mr. Hart, 
and perhaps also to see another friend 
trom whom some advice might be had ; 
but on the following morning he found 
himself very averse to seeking any of 
these advisers. He had applied to Lady 
Altringham for assistance, and he told 
himself that it would be wise to wait 
for her answer. And yet he knew that 
it would not be wise to wait, as Sir 
Harry would certainly be quick in mak- 
ing his promised inquiries. For four 
days he hung about between his hotel 
and his club, and then he got Lady 
Altringham’s answer. We need only 
quote the passage which had reference 
to George’s special request :— 

“Gustavus says that he will have 
nothing to do with money. You know 
his feelings about it. And he says that 
it would do no good. Whatever the 
debts are, tell them plainly to Sir Harry. 
If this be some affair of play, as Gus- 
tavus supposes, tell that to Sir Harry. 
Gustavus thinks that the Baronet would 
without doubt pay any such debt which 
could be settled or partly settled by a 
thousand pounds.” 

“ J)——-, heartless, selfish fellow! 
quite incapable of anything like true 
friendship,” said Cousin George to him- 
self, when he read Lady Altringham’s 
letter. 

Now he must do something. Hitherto 
neither Stubber, nor Hart, nor the other 
friend knew of his presence in London. 
Hart, though a Jew, was much less dis- 
tasteful to him than Captain Stubber, 
and to Mr. Abraham Hart he went first. 

Mr. Abraham Hart was an attorney,— 
so called by himself and friends,—living 
in a genteel street abutting on Gray’s 
Inn Road, with whose residence and 
place of business, all beneath the same 
roof, George Hotspur was very well 
acquainted. Mr. Hart was a man in 
the prime of life, with black hair and a 
black beard, and a new shining hat, 
and a coat with a velvet collar and silk 
lining. He was always dressed in 
the same way, and had never yet been 


diag not received @ Shilling, and had 
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seen by Cousin George without his hat 
on his head. He was a pleasant-spoken, 
very ignorant, smiling, jocose man, with 
a slightly Jewish accent, who knew his 
business well, pursued it diligently, and 
considered himself to have a clear con- 
science. He had certain limits of for- 
bearance with his customers—limits 
which were not narrow: but, when 
those were passed, he would sell the bed 
from under a dying woman with her 
babe, or bread from the mouth of a 
starving child. To do so was the neces- 
sity of his trade,—for his own guidance 
in which he had made laws. The break- 
ing of those laws by himself would bring 
his trade to an end, and therefore he 
declined to break them. 

Mr. Hart was a man who attended to 
his business, and he was found at home 
even in September, “ Yes, Mr. ’Oshspur, 
it’s about time something was done 
now ; ain’t it?” said Mr. Hart, smiling 
pleasantly. 

Cousin George, also smiling, reminded 
his friend of the two thousand pounds 


» paid to him only a few months since. 


“Not a shilling was mine of that, 
Captain ’Oshspur ; not a brass fardin’. 
That was quite neshesshary just then, as 
you knew, Captain ’Oshspur, or the fat 
must have been in the fire. And what’s 
up now ?”. 

Not without considerable difficulty 
Cousin George explained to the Jew 
gentleman what was “up.” He probably 
assumed more inclination on the part of 
Sir Harry for the match than he was 
justified in doing ; but was very urgent 
in explaining. to Mr. Hart that when 
inquiry was made on the part ,of Sir 
Harry as to the nature of the debt, the 
naked truth should not be exactly told. 

“Tt was very bad, vasn’t it, Captain 
’Oshspur, having to divide with that 
fellow Stubber the money from the 
’Orse Guards? You vas too clever for 
both of us there, Mr. ’Oshspur ; veren’t 
you now, Captain ’Oshspur? And I’ve 
two cheques still on my ’ands which is 
marked ‘No account!’ ‘ No account’ 
is very bad. Isn’t ‘ No account’ very 


bad on a cheque, Captain ’Oshspur? 
And then I’ve that cheque on Drum- 
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mond, signed ;— God knows how that is 
signed! There ain’t no such person at 
all. Baldebeque! That’s more like it 
than nothing else. When you brought 
me that, I thought there vas a Lord 
Baldebeque ; and I know you live among 
lords, Captain ’Oshspur.” 

“On my honour I brought it you,— 
just as I took it at Tattersall’s.” 

“‘ There was an expert as I showed it 
to says it is your handwriting, Captain 
’Oshspur.” 

“He lies!” said Cousin George, 
fiercely. 

“ But when Stubber would have half 
the sale money, for the commission— 
and wanted it all too ! lord, how he did 
curse andswear! That was bad, Cap- 
tain ’Oshspur.” 

Then Cousin George swallowed his 
fierceness for a time, and proceeded to 
explain to Mr. Hart that Sir Harry 
would certainly pay all his debts if only 
those little details could be kept back to 
which Mr. Hart had so pathetically 
alluded. Above all it would be neces- 
sary to preserve in obscurity that little 
mistake which had been made as to the 
pawning of the commission. Cousin 
George toldagreat many lies, but he told 
alsomuch that was true. The Jew did not 
believe one of the lies ; but then, neither 
did he believe much of the truth. When 
George had finished his story, then Mr. 
Hart had a story of his own to tell. 

“To let you know all about it, Cap- 
tain ’Oshspur, the old gent has begun 
about it already.” 

“ What, Sir Harry ?” 

“Yes, Sir ’Arry. Mr. Bolthy-——” 

“ He’s the family lawyer.” 

“T suppose so, Captain ‘Oshspur. 
Vell, he vas here yesterday, and vas very 
polite. If I'd just tell him all about 
everything, he thought as ’ow the Baro- 
net would settle the affair off ’and. He 
vas very generous in his offer, vas Mr. 
Boltby; but he didn’t say nothin’ of any 
marriage, Captain ’Oshspur.” 

“Of course he didn’t. You are not 
such a fool as to suppose he would.” 

“No; I ain’t such a fool as I looks, 
Captain ’Oshspur, am I? [ didn’t 
think it likely, seeing vat vas the 
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nature of his interrogatories. Mr. Boltby 
seemed to know a good deal. It is 
astonishing how much them fellows do 
know.” 

“ You didn’t tell him anything ?” 

“Not much, Captain ’Oshspur—not 
at fust starting. I’m a going to have 
my money, you know, Captain ’Oshspur. 
And if I see my vay to my money one 
vay, and if I don’t see no vay the other 
vay, vy, vhat’s a man to do? You 
can’t blame me, Captain ’Oshspur. I’ve 
been very indulgent with you; I have, 
Captain ’Oshspur.” 

Cousin George promised, threatened, 
explained, swore by all his gods, and 
ended by assuring Mr. Abraham Hart 
that his life and death were in that 
gentleman’s keeping. If Mr. Hart would 
only not betray him, the money would 
be safe and the marriage would be safe, 
and everything would easily come right. 
Over and above other things, Cousin 
George would owe to Mr. Abraham 
Hart a debt of gratitude which never 
would be wholly paid. Mr. Hart could 
only say that he meant to have his 
money, but that he did not mean to be 
“ungenteel.”. Much in his opinion 
must depend on what Stubber would 
do. . As for Stubber, he couldn’t speak 
to Stubber himself, as he and Stubber 
“were two.” As for himself, if he could 
get his money he certainly would not 
be “ungenteel.” And he meant what 
he said—meant more than he said. He 
would still run some risk rather than 
split on an old customer such as “ Cap- 
tain ’Oshspur.” But now that a sudden 
way to his money was opened to him, 
he could not undertake to lose sight 
of it. 

With a very heavy heart Cousin 
George went from Mr. Hart’s house to 
the house of call of Captain Stubber. 
Mr. Boltby had been before him with 
Hart, and he augured the worst from Sir 
Harry’s activity in the matter. If Mr. 
Boltby had already seen the Captain, 
all his labour would probably be too 
late. Where Captain Stubber lived, 
even so old a friend of his as Cousin 
George did not know. And in what 


way Captain Stubber had become a 
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captain, George, though he had been a 
military man himself, had never learned. 
But Captain Stubber had a house of call 
in a very narrow, dirty little street near 
Red Lion Square. It was close to a 
public-house, but did not belong to the 
public-house. George Hotspur, who had 
been very often to the place of call, 
had never seen there any appurtenances 
of the Captuin’s business. There were 
no account-books, no writing table, no 
ink even, except that contained in a 
little box with a screw, which Captain 
Stubber would take out of his own 
pocket. Mr. Hart was so far esta- 
blished and civilized as to keep a boy 
whom he called a clerk; but Captain 
Stubber seemed to keep nothing. A 
dirty little girl at the house of call 
would run and fetch Captain Stubber, 
if he were within reach; but most 
usually an appointment had to be made 
with the Captain. Cousin George well 
remembered the day when his brother 
Captain first made his acquaintance. 
About two years after the commence- 
ment of his life in London, Captain 
Stubber had had an interview with him 
in the little waiting-room just within 
the club doors. Captain Stubber then 
had in his possession a trumpery note 
of hand with George’s signature, which, 
as he stated, he had “done” for a small 
tradesman with whom George had been 
fool enough to deal for cigars. From 
that day to the present he and Captain 
Stubber had been upon most intimate 
and confidential terms. If there was any 
one in the world whom Cousin George 
really hated, it was Captain Stubber. 
On this occasion Captain Stubber 
was forthcoming after a delay of about 
a quarter of an hour. During that time 
Cousin George had stood in the filthy 
little parlour of the house of call in a 
frame of mind which was certainly not 
to be envied. Had Mr. Boltby also 
been with Captain Stubber? He knew 
his two creditors well enough to under- 
stand that the Jew, getting his money, 
would be better pleased to serve him 
than to injure him. But the Captain 
would from choice do him an ill turn. 
Nothing but self-interest would tie up 
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Captain Stubber’s tongue. Captain 
Stubber was a tall thin gentleman, pro- 
bably over sixty years of age, with very 
seedy clothes, and a red nose. He 
always had Berlin gloves, very much 
torn about the fingers, carried a cotton 
umbrella, wore—as his sole mark of 
respectability—a very stiff, clean, white 
collar round his neck, and invariably 
smelt of gin. No one knew where he 
lived, or how he carried on his business ; 
but, such as he was, he had dealings 
with large sums of money, or at least 
with bills professing to stand for large 
sums, and could never have been found 
without a case in his pocket crammed 
with these documents. The quarter of 
an hour seemed to George to be an age; 
but at last Captain Stubber knocked at 
the front door and was shown into the 
room. 

“How d’ye do, Captain Stubber?” 
said George. 

“T’d do a deal better, Captain Hot- 
spur, if I found it easier sometimes to 
come by my own.” 

“Well, yes; but no doubt you have 
your profit in the delay, Captain Stub- 
ber.” 

“Tt’s nothing to you, Captain Hot- 
spur, whether I have profit or loss. All 
you ’as got to look to is to pay me what 
you owe me. And I intend that you 
shall, or by G you shall suffer for 
it! I’m not going to stand it any 
longer. I know where to have you, and 
have you I will.” 

Cousin George was not quite sure 
whether the Captain did know where to 
have him. If Mr. Boltby had been 
with him, it might be so; but then 
Captain Stubber was not a man so 
easily found as Mr. Hart, and the con- 
nection between himself and the Cap- 
tain might possibly have escaped Mr. 
Boltby’s inquiries. It was very diffi- 
cult to tell the story of his love to such 
a man as Captain Stubber, but he did 
tell it. He explained all the difficul- 
ties of Sir Harry’s position in regard to 
the title and the property, and he was 
diffuse upon his own advantages as head 
of the family, and of the need there 
was that he should marry the heiress. 
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“But there is not an acre of it will 
come to you unless he gives it you?” in- 
quired Captain Stubber. 

“ Certainly not,” said Cousin George, 
anxious that the Captain should under- 
stand the real facts of the case to a 
certain extent. 

“ And he needn’t give you the girl?” 

“The girl will give herself, my 
friend.” 

“And he needn’t give the girl the 
property ” 

* But he will. She is his only child.” 

“T don’t believe a word about it. I 
don’t believe sueh a one as Sir Harry 
Hotspur will lift his hand to help such 
as you.” 

“He has offered to pay my debts 
already.” 

“Very well. Let him make the offer 
to me. Look here, Captain Hotspur, 
I am not a bit afraid of you, you 
know.” 

“ Who asks you to be afraid?” 

“ Of all the liars I ever met with, you 
are the worst.” 

George Hotspur smiled, looking up 
at the red nose of the malignant old 
man as though it were a joke; but that 
which he had to hear at this moment 
was a heavy burden. Captain Stubber 
probably understood this, for he re- 
peated his words. 

“T never knew any liar nigh so bad 
as you. And then there is such a deal 
worse than lies. I believe I could send 
you to penal servitude, Captain Hot- 
spur.” 

“You could do no such thing,” said 
Cousin George, still trying to look as 
though it were a joke, “and you don’t 
think you could.” 

“Tl do my best, at any rate, if I 
don’t have my money soon. You could 
pay Mr. Hart two thousand pounds, but 
you think I’m nobody.” 

“T am making arrangements now for 
having every shilling paid to you.” 

“Yes, I see. I've known a good 
deal about your arrangements. Look 
here, Captain Hotspur, unless I have 
five hundred pounds on or before Satur- 
day, I'll write to Sir Harry Hotspur, and 
Tll give him a statement of all our 
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dealings. You can trust me, though I 
can’t trust you. Good morning, Cap- 
tain Hotspur.” 

Captain Stubber did believe in his 
heart that he was a man much injured 
by Cousin George, and that Cousin 
George was one whom he was entitled 
to despise. And yet a poor wretch 
more despicable, more dishonest, more 
false, more wicked, or more cruel than 
Captain Stubber could not have been 
found in all London. His business was 
carried on with a small capital borrowed 
from a firm of low attorneys, who were 
the real holders of the bills he carried, 
and the profits which they allowed him 
to make were very trifling. But from 
Cousin George during the last twelve 
months he had made no profit at all. 
And Cousin George in former days had 
trodden upon him as on a worm. 

Cousin George did not fail to perceive 
that Mr. Boltby had not as yet applied 
to Captain Stubber. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MRS. MORTON, 


Five HUNDRED Pounps before Saturday, 
and this was Tuesday! As Cousin Georg : 
was taken westward from Red Lion 
Square in a cab, three or four different 
lines of conduct suggested themselves to 
him. In the first place, it would be a 
very good thing to murder Captain 


Stubber. In the present effeminate 
state of civilization and with the exist- 
ing scruples as to the value of human 
life, he did not see his way clearly in 
this direction, but entertained the pro- 
ject rather as a beautiful castle in the 
air. The two next suggestions were to 
pay him the ‘money demanded, or to pay 
him half of it. The second suggestion 
was the simpler, as the state of Cousin 
George’s funds made it feasible; but 
then that brute would probably refuse 
to take the half in lieu of the whole 
when he found that his demand had 
absolutely produced a tender of ready 
cash. As for paying the whole, it might 
perhaps be done. It was still possible 
that, with such prospects before him as 
3 
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those he now possessed, he could raise a 
hundred or hundred and fifty pounds ; 
but then he would be left penniless. 
The last course of action which he con- 
templated was to take no further notice 
of Captain Stubber, and let him tell his 
story to Sir Harry if he chose to tell it. 
The man was such a blackguard that 
his entire story would probably not be 
believed ; and then was it not almost 
necessary that Sir Harry should hear it? 
Of course there would be anger, and 
reproaches, and threats, and difficulty. 
But if Emily would be true to him, they 
might all by degrees be levelled down. 
This latter line of conduct would be 
practicable, and had this beautiful at- 
traction,—that it would save for his own 
present use that charming balance of 
ready money which he still possessed. 
Had Altringham possessed any true 
backbone of friendship, he might now, 
he thought, have been triumphant over 
all his difficulties. 

When he sat down to his solitary 
dinner at his club, he was very tired 
with his day’s work. Attending to the 
affairs of such gentlemen as Mr. Hart 
and Captain Stubber,—who well know 
how to be masterful when their time for 
being masterful has come,—is fatiguing 
enough. But he had another task to 
perform before he went to bed, which 
he would fain have kept unperformed 
were it possible to do so. He had 
written to a third friend to make an 
appointment for the evening, and this 
appointment he was bound to keep. 
He would very much rather have stayed 
at his club and played billiards with 
the navy captain, even though he might 
again have lost his shillings. The third 
friend was that Mrs. Morton to whom 
Lord Altringham had once alluded. 
“T supposed that it was coming,” said 
Mrs. Morton, when she had listened, 
without letting a word fall from her own 
lips, to the long rambling story which 
Cousin George told her,—a rambling 
story in which there were many lies, 
but in which there was the essential 
truth, that Cousin George intended, if 
other things could be made to fit, to 
marry his cousin Emily Hotspur. Mrs. 


Morton was a woman who had been 
handsome,—dark, thin, with great brown 
eyes and thin lips, and a long well- 
formed nose; she was in truth three 
years younger than George Hotspur, 
but she looked to be older. She was a 
clever woman and well read too, and 
in every respect superior to the man 
whom she had condescended to love. 
She earned her bread by her profession 
as an actress, and had done so since her 
earliest years. What story there may 
be of a Mr. Morton who had years ago 
married, and ill-used, and deserted her, 
need not here be told. Her strongest 
passion at this moment was love for the 
cold-blooded reprobate who had now 
come to tell her of his intended mar- 
riage. She had indeed loved George 
Hotspur, and George had been suffi- 
ciently attached to her to condescend to 
take aid from her earnings. 

“T supposed that it was coming,” she 
said in a low voice when he brought to 
an end the rambling story which she 
had allowed him to tell without a word 
of interruption. 

“What is a fellow to do?” said 
George. 

“1s she handsome ?” 

George thought that he might miti- 
gate the pain by making little of his 
cousin. “ Well, no, not particularly. 
She looks like a lady.” 

*“ And I suppose I don’t.” For a 
moment there was a virulence in this 
which made poor George almost gasp. 
This woman was patient to a marvel, 
long-bearing, affectionate, imbued with 
that conviction so common to women 
and the cause of so much delight to 
men,—that ill-usage and suffering are 
intended for women ; but George knew 
that she could turn upon him, if goaded 
far enough, and rend him. He could 
depend upon her for very much, because 
she loved him; but he was afraid of 
her. “ You didn’t mean that, I know,” 
she added, smiling. 

* Of course I didn’t.” 

“No; your cruelties don’t lie in that 
line ; do they, George ?” 

“T’m sure I never mean to be cruel 
to you, Lucy.” 
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“T don’t think you do. I hardly 
believe that you ever mean anything,— 
except just to get along and live.” 

“ A fellow must live, you know,” said 
George. 

In ordinary society George Hotspur 
could be bright, and he was proud of 
being bright. With this woman he was 
always subdued, always made to play 
second fiddle, always talked like a boy; 
and he kypw it. He had loved her 
once, if he was capable of loving any- 
thing ; but her mastery over him wearied 
him, even though he was, after a fashion, 
proud of her cleverness, and he wished 
that she were, well, dead, if the 
reader choose that mode of expressing 
what probably were George’s wishes. 
But he had never told himself that he 
desired her death. He could build plea- 
sant castles in the air as to the murder 
of Captain Stubber, but his thoughts 
did not travel that way in reference to 
Mrs, Morton. 

“She is not pretty, then,—this rich 
bride of yours ?” 

“ Not particularly ; she’s well enough, 
you know.” 

“ And well enough is good enough 
for you ;—is it? Do you love her, 
George ?” 

The woman’s voice was very low and 
plaintive as she asked the question. 
Though from moment to moment she 
could use her little skill in pricking 
him with her satire, still she loved him; 
and she would vary her tone, and as at 
one minute she would make him uneasy 
by her raillery, so at the next she would 
quell him by her tenderness. She looked 
into his face for a reply, when he hesi- 
tated. “Tell me that you do not love 

she said, passionately. 

“ Not particularly,” replied George. 

* And yet you would marry her?” 

“ What's a fellow to do? You see 
how I am fixed about the title. These 
are kinds of things to which a man 
situated as I am is obliged to submit.” 

“ Royal obligations, as one might call 
them.” 

“ By George, yes,” said George, alto- 
gether missing the satire. From any 
other lips he would have been sharp 





enough to catch it. ‘One can’t see the 
whole thing go to the dogs after it has 
kept its head up so long! And then, 
you know, a man can’t live altogether 
without an income.” 

“You have done so, pretty well.” 

“TI know that I owe you a lot of 
money, Lucy ; and I know also that I 
mean to pay you.” 

“Don’t talk about that. I don’t 
know how at sucha time as this you can 
bring yourself to mention it.” Then 
she rose from her seat and flashed into 
wrath, carried on by the spirit of her own 
words. “Look here, George; if you 
send me any of that woman’s money, by 
the living God I will send it back to her- 
self. To buy me with hermoney! But 
it is so like a man.” 

“T didn’t mean that. Sir Harry is 
to pay all my debts.” 

“And will not that be the same? 
Will it not be her money? Why is he 
te pay your debts? Because he loves 
you?” 

“ Tt is all a family arrangement. You 
don’t quite understand.” 

“‘ Of course I don’t understand. Such 
a one as I cannot lift myself so. high 
above the earth. Great families form a 
sort of heaven of their own, which poor 
broken, ill-conditioned, wretched, com- 
mon creatures such as I am cannot hope 
to comprehend. But, by heaven, what 
a lot of the vilest clay goes to the 
making of that garden of Eden! Look 
here, George ;— you have nothing of 
your own ?” 

* Not much, indeed.” 

“Nothing. Is not that so? You 
can answer me at any rate.” 

“You know all about it,” he said,— 
truly enough, for she did know. 

“ And you cannot earn a penny.” 

“JT don’t know that Ican. I never 
was very good at earning anything.” 

“Tt isn’t gentlemanlike, is it? But 
I can earn money.” 

“ By George! yes. I’ve often envied 
you. I have indeed.” 

“ How flattering! As far as it went 
you should have had it all,—nearly all, 
— if you could have been true to me.” 

“ But, Lucy,—about the family ?” 
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“ And about your debts? Of course 
I couldn’t pay debts which were always 
increasing. And of course your promises 
for the future were false. We both knew 
that they were false when they were 
made. Did we not?” She paused for an 
answer, but he made none. ‘“ They meant 
nothing ; did they? He is dead now.” 

“ Morton is dead ?” 

“Yes; he died in San Francisco, 
months ago.” 

“T couldn’t have known that, Lucy ; 
could I?” 

“Don’t be a fool! What difference 
would it have made? Don’t pretend 
anything so false. It would be disgust- 
ing on the very face of it. It mattered 
nothing to you whether he lived or 
died. When is it to be?” 

“ When is what to be?” 

“ Your marriage with this ill-looking 
young woman, who has got money, but 
whom you do not even pretend to love.” 

It struck even George that this was a 
way in which Emily Hotspur should not 
be described. She had been acknow- 
ledged to be the beauty of the last 
season, one of the finest girls that had 
ever been seen about London; and, as 
for loving her,—he did love her. A 
man might be fond of two dogs, or have 
two pet horses, and why shouldn’t he 
love two women? Of course he loved 
his cousin. But his circumstances at 
the moment were difficult, and he didn’t 
quite know how to explain all this. 

“* When is it to be?” she said, urging 
her question imperiously. 

In answer to this he gave her to 
understand that there was still a good 
deal of difficulty. He told her some- 
thing of his position with Captain Stub- 
ber, and defined,—not with absolute cor- 
rectness,—the amount of consent which 
Sir Harry had given to the marriage. 

“ And what am I to do?” she asked. 

He looked blankly into her face. She 
then rose again, and unlocking a desk 
with a key that hung at her girdle, she 
took from it a bundle of papers. 

“There,” she said; “there is the 
letter in which I have your promise to 
marry me when I am free ;—as I am now. 
It could not be less injurious to you 


than when locked up there; but the 
remembrance of it might frighten you.” 
She threw the letter to him across the 
table, but he did not touch it. “ And 
here are others which might be taken to 
mean the same thing. There! I am 
not so injured as I might seem to be,— 
for I never believed them. How could 
I believe anything that you would say 
to me,—anything that you would write?” 

‘Don’t be down on me too hard, 
Lucy.” 

“ No, I will not be down upon you at 
all. If these things pained you, I would 
not say them. Shall I destroy the 
letters?” Then she took them, one 
after another, and tore them into small 


fragments. ‘ You will be easier now, I 
know.” ‘ 

“Easy? I am not very easy, I can 
tell you.” 


“ Captain Stubber will not let you off 
so gently as I do. Is that it?” 

Then there was made between them 
a certain pecuniary arrangement, which 
if Mrs. Morton trusted at all the under- 
taking made to her, showed a most 
wonderful faith on her part. She would 
lend him 250/. towards the present satis- 
faction of Captain Stubber; and this 
sum, to be lent for such a purpose, she 
would consent to receive back again out 
of Sir Harry’s money. She must see a 
certain manager, she said ; but she did 
not doubt but that her loan would be 
forthcoming on the Saturday morning. 
Captain George Hotspur accepted the 
offer, and was profuse in his thanks. 
After that, when he was going, her 
weakness was almost equal to his vile- 
ness. 

“You will come and see me,” she 
said, as she held his hand. Again he 
paused a moment. “George, you will 
come and see me ?” 

“ Oh, of course I will.” 

“A great deal I can bear; a great 
deal I have borne; but do not be a 
coward. I knew you before she did, 
and have loved you better, and have 
treated you better than ever she will do. 
Of course you will come ?” 

He promised her that he would, and 
then went from her. 
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On the Saturday morning Captain 
Stubber was made temporarily happy 
by the most unexpected receipt of five 
hundred pounds. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE HUNT BECOMES HOT. 


SEPTEMBER,passed away with Captain 
Hotspur very unpleasantly. He had 
various interviews with Captain Stubber, 
with Mr. Hart, and with other creditors, 
and found very little amusement. Lady 
Altringham had written to him again, 
advising him strongly to make out a 
complete list of his debts, and to send 
them boldly to Sir Harry. He endea- 
voured to make out the list, but had 
hardly the audacity to do it even for his 
own information. When the end of 
September had come, and he was pre- 
paring himself to join the party of dis- 
tinguished pheasant-shooters in Norfolk, 
he had as yet sent no list to Sir Harry, 
nor had he heard a word from Humble- 
thwaite. Certain indications had reached 
him,—continued to reach him from day 
to day,—that Mr. Boltby was at work, 
but no communication had been made 
actually to himself even by Mr. Boltby. 
When and how and in what form he was 
expected to send the schedule of his 
debts to Sir Harry he did not know; and 
thus it came to pass that when the time 
came for his departure from town, he 
had sent no such schedule at all. His 
sojourn, however, with the distinguished 
party was to last only for a week, and 
then he would really go to work. He 
would certainly himself write to Sir 
Harry before the end of October. 

In the meantime there came other 
troubles,—various other troubles. One 
other trouble vexed him sore. There 
came to him a note from a gentleman 
with whom his acquaintance was familiar 
though slight,—as follows :— 


“Dear Hotspur,—Did I not meet 
you at the last Goodwood meeting? If 
you don’t mind, pray answer me the 
question. You will remember, I do not 


doubt, that I did; that I lost my money 
too, and paid it.—Yours ever, 
“F. STacKPooLe.” 


He understood it all immediately. 
The Stackpooles had been at Humble- 
thwaite. But what business had the 
man to write letters te him with the 
object of getting him into trouble? He 
did not answer the note, but, neverthe- 
less, it annoyed him much. And then 
there was another great vexation. He 
was now running low in funds for pre- 
sent use. He had made what he feared 
was a most useless outlay in satisfying 
Stubber’s immediate greed for money, 
and the effect was, that at the beginning 
of the last week in September he found 
himself with hardly more than fifty 
sovereigns in his possession, which would 
be considerably reduced before he could 
leave town. He had been worse off 
before,—very much worse ; but it was 
especially incumbent on him now to 
keep up that look of high feather which 
cannot be maintained in its proper 
brightness without ready cash. He must 
take a man-servant with him among 
the distinguished guests ; he must fee 
gamekeepers, pay railway fares, and have 
loose cash about him for a hundred 
purposes. He wished it to be known 
that he was going to marry his cousin. 
He might find some friend with softer 
heart than Altringham, who would lend 
him a few hundreds on being made to 
believe in this brilliant destiny ; but a 
roll of bank-notes in his pocket would 
greatly aid him in making the destiny 
credible. Fifty pounds, as he well knew, 
would melt away from him like snow. 
The last fifty pounds of a thousand 
always goes quicker than any of the 
nineteen other fifties. 

Circumstances had made it impossible 
for him to attend the Leger this year, 
but he had put a little money on it. 
The result had done nothing for or 
against him,—except this, that whereas 
he received between one and two hun- 
dred pounds, he conceived the idea of 
paying only a portion of what he had 
lost. With reference to the remainder, 
he wrote to ask his friend if it would be 
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quite the same if the money were paid 
at Christmas. If not, of course it should 
be sent at once. The friend was one of 
the Altringham set, who had been at 
Castle Corry, and who had heard of 
George’s hopes in reference to his cousin. 
George added a postscript to his letter: 
“This kind of thing will be over for 
me very soon. I am to be a Benedict, 
and the house of Humblethwaite and 
the title are to be kept together. I 
know you will congratulate me. My 
cousin is a charming girl, and worth all 
that I shall lose ten times over.” It 
was impossible, he thought, that the 
man should refuse him credit for eighty 
pounds till Christmas, when the man 
should know that he was engaged to be 
married to 20,0007. a year! But the 
man did refuse. The man wrote back 
to say that he did not understand this 
kind of thing at all, and that he wanted 
his money at once. George Hotspur 
sent the man his money, not without 
many curses on the illiberality of such 
a curmudgeon. Was it not cruel that 
a fellow would not give him so trifling 
an assistance when he wanted it so 
badly? AJjl the world seemed to con- 
spire to hurt him just at this most 
critical moment of his life! In many 
of his hardest emergencies for ready 
money he had gone to Mrs. Morton. 
But even he felt that just at present he 
could not ask her for more. 
Nevertheless, a certain amount of 
cash was made to be forthcoming before 
he took his departure for Norfolk. In 
the course of the preceding spring he 
had met a young gentleman in Mr. 
Hart’s small front parlour, who was there 
upon ordinary business. He was a young 
gentleman with good prospects, and with 
some command of ready money ; but he 
liked to live, and would sometimes want 
Mr. Hart’s assistance. His name was 
Walker, and though he was not exactly 
one of that class in which it delighted 
Captain Hotspur to move, nevertheless 
he was not altogether disdained by that 
well-born and well-bred gentleman. On 
the third of October, the day before he 
left London to join his distinguished 
friends in Norfolk, George Hotspur 


changed a cheque for nearly three hun- 
dred pounds at Mr. Walker’s banker's. 
Poor Mr. Walker! But Cousin George 
went down to Norfolk altogether in 
high feather. If there were play, he 
would play. He would bet about pull- 
ing straws if he could find an adversary 
to bet with him. He could chink 
sovereigns about at his ease, at any rate, 
during the week. Cousin George liked 
to chink sovereigns about at his ease. 
And this point of greatness must be 
conceded to him,—that, however black 
might loom the clouds of the coming 
sky, he could enjoy the sunshine of the 
hour. 

In the meantime Mr. Boltby was at 
work, and, before Cousin George had 
shot his last pheasant in such very good 
company, Sir Harry was up in town 
assisting Mr. Boltby. How things had 
gone at Humblethwaite between Sir 
Harry and his daughter must not be 
told on this page ; but the reader may 
understand that nothing had as yet 
occurred to lessen Sir Harry’s objection 
to the match. There had been some 
correspondence between Sir Harry and 
Mr. Boltby, and Sir Harry had come up 
to town. When the reader learns that 
on the very day on which Cousin George 
and his servant were returning to Lon- 
don by the express train from Norfolk, 
smoking many cigars and drinking many 
glasses,—George of sherry, and the ser- 
vant probably of beer and spirits alter- 
nately, —each making himself happy 
with a novel; George’s novel being 
French, and that of the servant English 
sensational,—the reader, when he learns 
that on this very day Sir Harry had 
interviews with Captain Stubber and 
also with Mrs. Morton, will be disposed 
to think that things were not going 
very well for Cousin George. But then 
the reader does not as yet know the 
nature of the persistency of Emily 
Hotspur. 

What Sir Harry did with Captain 
Stubber need not be minutely described. 
There can be no doubt that Cousin 
George was not spared by the Captain, 
and that when he understood what 
might be the result of telling the truth, 
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he told all that he knew. In that 
matter of the 500/. Cousin George 
had really heen ill-treated. The pay- 
ment had done him no sort of service 
whatever. Of Captain Stubber’s inter- 
view with Sir Harry nothing further 
need now be said. But it must be 
explained that Sir Harry, led astray by 
defective information, made a mistake 
in regard to Mrs. Morton, and found out 
his mistake. He did not much like 
Mrs. Morton, but he did not leave her 
without an ample apology. From Mrs. 
Morton he learned nothing whatever 
in regard to Cousin George,—nothing 
but this, that Mrs. Morton did not 
deny that she was acquainted with 
Captain Hotspur. Mr. Boltby had 
learned, however, that Cousin George 
had drawn the money for a cheque pay- 
able to her order, and he had made him- 
self nearly certain of the very nature of 
the transaction. 

Early on the morning after George’s re- 
turn he was run toground by Mr. Boltby’s 
confidential clerk, at the hotel behind 
the club. It was so early, to George 
at least, that he was still in bed. But 
the clerk, who had breakfasted at eight, 
been at his office by nine, and had 
worked hard for two hours and a half 
since, did not think it at all early. 
George, who knew that his pheasant- 
shooting pleasure was past, and that 
immediate trouble was in store for him, 
had consoled himself over-night with a 
good deal of curagoa and seltzer and 
brandy, and had taken these comforting 
potations after a bottle of champagne. 
He was, consequently, rather out of 
sorts when he was run to ground in his 
very bedroom by Boltby’s clerk. He 
was cantankerous at first, and told the 
clerk to go and be d—d. The clerk 
pleaded Sir Harry. Sir Harry was in 
town, and wanted to see his cousin. A 
meeting must, of course, be arranged. 
Sir Harry wished that it might be in 
Mr. Boltby’s private room. When 
Cousin George objected that he did not 


choose to have any interview with Sir. 


Harry in presence of the lawyer, the 
clerk very humbly explained that the 
private room would be exclusively for 


the service of the two gentlemen. Sick 
as he was, Cousin George knew that 
nothing was to be gained by quarrelling 
with Sir Harry. Though Sir Harry 
should ask for an interview in presence 
of the Lord Mayor, he must go to it. 
He made the hour as late as he could, 
and at last three o’clock was settled. 

At one, Cousin George was at work 
upon his broiled bones and tea laced 
with brandy, having begun his meal 
with soda and brandy. He was alto- 
gether dissatisfied with himself. Had 
he known on the preceding evening 
what was coming, he would have dined 
on a mutton chop and a pint of sherry, 
and have gone to bed at ten o'clock. 
He looked at himself in the glass, and 
saw that he was bloated and red,—and a 
thing foul to behold. It was a matter 
of boast to him,—the most pernicious 
boast that ever a man made,—that in 
twenty-four hours he could rid himself 
of all outward and inward sign of any 
special dissipation ; but the twenty-four 
hours were needed, and now not twelve 
were allowed him! Nevertheless, he 
kept his appointment. He tried to in- 
vent some lie which he might send by a 
commissioner, and which might not ruin 
him. But he thought upon the whole 
that it would be safer for him to go. 

When he entered the room he saw at 
a glance that there was to be war,—war 
to the knife.—between him and Sir 
Harry. He perceived at once that if it 
were worth his while to go on with the 
thing at all, he must do so in sole de- 
pendence on the spirit and love of Emily 
Hotspur. Sir Harry at their first greet- 
ing declined to shake hands with him, 
and called him Captain Hotspur. 

“Captain Hotspur,” he said, “in a 
word, understand that there must be no 
further question of a marriage between 
you and my daughter.” 

“ Why not, Sir Harry ?” 

“Because, sir——” and then he 
paused—“ I would sooner see my girl 
dead at my feet than entrust her to such 
a one as you. It was true what you 
said to me at Humblethwaite. There 
would have been something very alluring 
to me in the idea of joining the property 
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and the title together. A man will pay 
much for such a whim. I would not 
unwillingly have paid very much in 
money; but I am not so infamously 
wicked as to sacrifice my daughter ut- 
terly by giving her to one so utterly 
unworthy of her as you are.” 

“TI told you that I was in debt, Sir 
Harry.” 

“T wanted no telling as to that ; but 
I did want telling as to your mode of 
life, and I have had it now. You 
had better not press me. You had better 
see Mr. Boltby. He will tell you what 
I am willing to do for you upon re- 
ceiving your written assurance that you 
will never renew your offer of marriage 
to Miss Hotspur.” 

“T cannot do that,” said Cousin 
George, hoarsely. 

“Then I shall leave you with your 
creditors to deal with as they please. I 
have nothing further to suggest myself, 
and I would recommend that you should 
see Mr. Boltby before you leave the 
chambers.” 

“What does my cousin say?” he 
asked. 

“Were you at Goodwood last meet- 
ing?” asked Sir Harry. “ But of course 
you were.” 

“T was,” he answered. He was ob- 
liged to acknowledge so much, not quite 
knowing what Stackpoole might have 
said or done. “But I can explain that.” 

“There is no need whatever of any 
explanation. Do you generally borrow 
money from such ladies as Mrs. Mor- 
ton?” Cousin George blushed when 
this question was asked, but made no 
answer to it. It was one that he could 
not answer. “ But it makes no differ- 
ence, Captain Hotspur. I mention these 
things only to let you feel that I know 
you. I must decline any further speech 
with you. I strongly advise you to see 
Mr. Boltby at once. Good afternoon.” 


Sir Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite. 


So saying, the Baronet withdrew 
quickly, and Cousin George heard him 
shut the door of the chambers. 

After considering the matter for a 
quarter of an hour, Cousin George made 
up his mind that he would see the 
lawyer. No harm could come to him 
from seeing the lawyer. He was clo- 
seted with Mr. Boltby for nearly an 
hour, and before he left the chamber 
had been forced to confess to things of 
which he had not thought it possible 
that Mr. Boltby should ever have heard. 
Mr. Boltby knew the whole story of the 
money raised on the commission, of the 
liabilities to both Hart and Stubber, and 
had acquainted himself with the history 
of Lord Baldebeque’s cheque. Mr. 

soltby was not indignant, as had been 
Sir Harry, but intimated it as a thing 
beyond dispute that a man who had 
done such things as could be proved 
against* Cousin George,—and as would 
undoubtedly be proved against him if 
he would not give up his pursuit of the 
heiress,—must be disposed of with se- 
verity, unless he retreated at once of his 
own accord. Mr. Boltby did indeed 
hint something about a criminal prose- 
tion, and utter ruin, and,— incarceration. 

But if George Hotspur would renounce 
his cousin utterly,—putting his renun- 
ciation on paper,—Sir Harry would pay 
all his debts to the extent of twenty 
thousand pounds, would allow him four 
hundred a year on condition that he 
would live out of England, and would 
leave him a further sum of twenty 
thousand pounds by his will, on condi- 
tion that no renewed cause of offence 
were given. 

**You had better, perhaps, go home 
and think about it, Mr. Hotspur,” said 
the lawyer. 

Cousin George did go away and think 
about it. 


To be continued. 














A PURITAN’S APOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR A. 


Tue Nonconformists of England owe a 
large debt of gratitude to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold. Those who are compelled, in 
many cases with great reluctance and at 
no small sacrifice, to stand outside the 
historic National Church, must gladly 
welcome the help of any one who will 
make a position, in itself so invidious 
and painful, better understood by the 
educated laity of the country. The 
principles which form the essence of 
Nonconformity, and lend to it all its 
permanent strength, are in constant 
danger of becoming overlain and hidden 
from view by very subordinate and un- 
essential peculiarities of diction and 
usage. And those within the various 
dissenting bodies, to whom these have 
become by long familiarity inwoven 
with all their modes of thought, are very 
apt to exalt them toa position to which 
they have no just claim. So thatit isa 
matter for real thankfulness when a 
man of consummate culture and ability 
steps forward to bring out the funda- 
mental truths once more into broad 
clear light, and does this in a manner 
that cannot fail to challenge the atten- 
tion of thoughtful laymen. And I say 
again,that justthis gratitude is due, atthe 
present time, to Mr. Arnold. That the 
service he has done is partly, it may be 
mainly, unconscious is quite a secondary 
matter. It was not the intention with 
which Balaam went to the summit of 
Peor, but the meaning of the words 
that he there uttered, which found him 
a place in the annals of the Chosen 
People. I should be very sorry to 
say that Mr. Arnold took up his par- 
able with any intention of cursing: 
certainly he has not failed to bless 
altogether. It is true that in throwing 
up his breastworks and strengthening 
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his position with all the resources of 
strategic skill, he has thought he was 
doing it in the face of an enemy ; and, 
failing to recognise the uniform of his 
allies, he has not seen that all his exer- 
tions have been directed to the protec- 
tion of the ground that they have long 
been holding in the face of terrible but 
ever-diminishing odds. But still the 
work has been done, and those who are 
to reap the benefit of it are bound to 
render their hearty acknowledgments 
for the zeal and ability which have 
rendered its execution possible. 

The first position for which we owe , 
Mr. Arnold thanks is the definition of ° 
ground on which separation is right 
and reasonable. The evils of schism 
are so great in themselves, so much 
more lamentable from the consequent 
evils that seem almost inseparable from 
them, that we need to have it brought 
before us, clearly and forcibly, how . 
great must be the compulsion before we 
have any right to risk the production of - 
them. We are bound, as Mr. Arnold 
justly says, to be very sure that the 
separation is made on plain points of - 
morals. It is utterly idle to suppose 
that in any great community, political 
or ecclesiastical, there can be a perfect 
unity of thought and feeling. To take 
Mr. Arnold’s own instance, what can 
it matter whether the ordaining bishop 
holds precisely the same opinions updén 
the sort of character that he confers in 
ordination, which the candidate himself 
holds? Or what can it matter that the 
candidate has to receive institution into 
his office from one who bears a name 
and holds a position which he does not 
like? “The office itself, and his own 
power to fill it usefully, is all that 
really matters to him.” But can Mr. 
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Arnold fail to see that here comes in 
“a plain point of morals”? A man may 
be desirous to devote his life to the 
higher culture of his fellow-men; he 
may be profourdly convinced that this 
higher culture is only possible under 
the conditions of a church: but he 
may hold the opinion of one whose 
influence has been widely felt outside 
as well as inside his own religious 
body, that, “alas! a Priest is that which 
renders a church impossible” (Arnold’s 
Life, vol. ii. Appendix D). What does 
plain morality teach him? To consent 
to assume a priestly position, which 
withers at the root all that he looks 
upon with the largest hope? Yet, if 
not, plain morality makes separation 
inevitable. Or, supposing that he has 
crossed the portals, and is admitted 
into the sacred office, he finds it one 
of his most imperative duties to take 
any child that is brought to him, to 
pray before the congregation that this 
child may be regenerated, to say over 
ita form of words in that case made 
and provided, and to render thanks as 
publicly that the regeneration has been 
effected. Is he able to do this honestly ? 
In very many cases—Yes, Then he is 
in his true position. But in hundreds 
of cases he cannot. Then is it not “a 
plain point of morals” that he should 
refuse to do so? and is not the sepa- 
ration in all such cases right and 
reasonable? Is it nota man’s first duty, 
at whatever cost, to say that he will 
not be untrue to his own highest con- 
victions? Mr. Arnold would look with 
righteous scorn upon a distinguished 
physicist confessing that Science con- 
tradicts herself. Is scorn less righteous 
that falls upon a man who utters thus 
solemnly words which his heart does not 
believe ? The world may have been too 
much Hebraized, and sweetness and 
light may yet have to stream in upon 
us from the fountain of Hellenic grace. 
sut the earliest light that breaks upon 
us from that source is the light that 
flashes from the eye of Achilles as he 
cries—éyOpo¢ yup poe Keivog bpas *Aicao 
midnow, b¢ x’ trepoy piv xevOy évi 
dpeciv, ido ce imp ~= Plain points of 
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morals “ involve the very essence of the 
Christian Gospel, and the very ground 
on which the Christian Church is built ;” 
and plainer moral point there cannot be 
than that a man’s words shall truthfully 
utter his thoughts. Unity is justly very 
dear, but it is a precept that we learn 
from Hellas as well as from Judea: 
dudoivy ovrow didow bovwv xpotysay THY 
&AyGecav. Mr. Arnold brings forward 
once more the argument that if the 
Church of England be the mere lump 
of sacerdotalism and ritualism which 
the Puritans reproach it with being, 
they are free to come into it with their 
disregard of sacerdotalism and ritua- 
lism, and so to leaven it. To which 
the old answer can only be once 
more given: it is impossible for 
honest men to consent to accept for- 
mularies, which they believe naturally 
and legitimately lead to the errors 
against which they feel most bound to 
protest. Mr. Arnold himself combats 
the rash assertion “ that the Church of 
England was meant to be a thoroughly 
Protestant and Evangelical, and, it may 
be said, Calvinistic Church.” It is just 
because it is not any one of these 
things that so many, who would gladly 
enter it, are obliged to stay outside ; 
not, be it well understood, because it is 
not solely Protestant and Evangelical, as 
Mr. Arnold often maintains, but because 
they hold it to contain so much which 
is absolutely irreconcileable with Pro- 
testant and Evangelical doctrine. And 
even the question of plain morality 
opens out into wider fields than might 
at first appear. It is quite conceivable 
that there may be many who hold yet 
stronger opinions upon the remnants of 
Catholic doctrine still to be found in 
the Anglican formularies. As I have 
said, the primary and insuperable objec- 
tion is to the use of words by those 
who do not themselves believe them. 
The Puritans of 1662 would, for the 
most part, have gladly remained within 
the English Church if they had had 
liberty for themselves to dispense with 
forms and phrases that shocked their 
consciences. But others would go yet 
further. They would say that the dif- 
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ference in method of operation and 
instruments of action between them- 
selves and the priestly party are so 
far-reaching and inherent as to make it 
for ever impossible that they should 
work together as members of the same 
body: for that this would produce un- 
seemly collisions, which would strike 
at the root of principles of morality, 
higher even than mildness and sweet 
reasonableness. If asked for a prece- 
dent for a course of conduct so ditferent 
from what one would hope to find 
possible among professors of a common 
faith, they would point to the Apostle 
Paul. The saverdotal school of the 
present day are to them just what the 
Judaizers were to him. In the one 
case, as in the other, they believe that 
limitations are being attached to the 
Divine goodness, and to the freedom 
of men, that cannot fail in the long run 
to produce the darkest results. What 
position is it possible for them in 
common honesty to take up other than 
that of uncompromising hostility,—if it 
be needful, of watchful jealousy? The 
Apostle of “ mildness and sweet reason- 
ableness” used language towards his 
opponents of startling and almost 
shocking vehemence (Gal. v. 12), of 
which the mildest interpretation is that 
they should be cast out utterly from 
the Christian Church. Is it conceiv- 
able that he would have found it 
possible to accept a system of dogma 
and ritual drawn up by those whom 
he opposed so bitterly? And if this 
section of Puritans is charged with 
bigoted narrowness in looking on the 
Catholic school as the modern repre- 
sentatives of St. Paul’s opponents, they 
may shelter themselves behind the 
authority of one whom they, too, have 
learnt to reverence deeply. (Arnold’s 
Life. Chap. viii. passim.) 

They find two courses open to them. 
The one they believe to be thickly 
beset with rocks and quicksands: it 
is possible by careful and judicious 
tacking to avoid these, but the larger 
proportion of those who set out on the 
voyage in their belief make shipwreck 
on them. The other is clear and open 
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sailing. Which are they bound to 
select for themselves? which are they 
bound to urge upon others? It is 
doubtless possible for those who have 
vowed to be guided in all by the teach- 
ing of the Prayer-book to hold to Evan- 
gelical doctrine ; but for every one who 
succeeds in doing so there are probably 
two who are led, by what appears to the 
vast majority of educated men a far more 
natural interpretation of these formu- 
laries, to Catholic doctrines on the priest- 
hood and the sacraments. Tothe Puritans, 
as to Mr. Arnold, the doctrines appear 
“unsound and unedifying ;” that is, griev- 
ous hindrances in the way of building up 
that which it is their highest hope to see 
one day rising on firm foundations and 
in stately grandeur. Can they be bound, 
by any supposed necessary pre-existence 
of the teachers pledged to maintain 
these doctrines, to place themselves be- 
neath their guidance? Is it not a plain 
point of morals that they should refuse 
to do so? 

But what has been said hitherto 
amounts to little more than a defence of 
individuals for their position, an at- 
tempt to bring out the foree of Mr. 
Arnold’s assertion that separation on 
plain points of morals is right and rea- 
sonable. Yet more gratitude is due for 
his vigorous defence of the principle 
on which Independency was originally 
based, and by which it must hope to 
live ; that is, the doctrine of develop- 
ment. “The very existence of creeds 
side by side with Holy Scripture— 
summaries of its teaching, yet not iden- 
tical with it; capable of being proved by 
it, yet received before it, and indepen- 
dent of it ; made ours by baptism when 
we were unconscious ; rehearsed in our 
names as our belief; taught without 
doubt or faltering as the truth of God as 
much as the Holy Scriptures themselves ; 
inworked into our spirit by devotion ; 
day by day made part of our very being, 
by being spoken to Almighty God— 
shows that we were not meant ourselves 
to have any choice as to our faith.” 
Such is the exposition of the doctrine of 
the Anglican Church by one of its most 
illustrious divines; and such, no one 
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will doubt, is a fair statement of the 
Anglican theology of the seventeenth 
century. And against this Puritanism 
protested at the outset. ‘ We see not 
all things yet,” are the words of one of 
its founders, “‘but we trust the Lord hath 
yetmore light to break forth from His Holy 
Word,” And on those words the earliest 
Nonconformists took their stand. They 
were asked to accept, in the most ex- 
plicit and positive manner possible to 
human language, articles containing some 
six hundred propositions of dogmatic 
theology, and a liturgy involving at 
least as many more on ecclesiastical 
questions yet more vigorously debated. 
And they refused to do so. They had 
such faith in a living Guide and Ruler 
of the Church, that they would not con- 
sent to trammel themselves and their 
descendants with formularies, which 
would have been to them the most dis- 
tinct expression of their disbelief in His 
actual and continuous teaching. We 
thank Mr. Arnold heartily for his irre- 
sistible demonstration that they were 
right in doing so. He speaks, indeed, of 
the Zeit Geist, when they would have 
preferred to speak of a Divine Education 
of the race; but the thing is the same 
though the name be changed. The 
countless influences which go to form 
the spirit of an age would have been re- 
garded by them as the means by which 
the Head of the Church was, accord- 
ing to His promise, leading it into all 
truth, it might be slowly, but certainly 
ever leading it onward. Any formu- 
laries, tests, or subscriptions which 
seemed to them to require them to aban- 
don any truth to which they felt they 
had been guided in the gradual develop- 
ment of doctrine they could not accept. 
Still less could they be willing to accept 
a body of dogma, which should close 
the teaching of the Church, as rigidly as 
formularies could, to the further deve- 
lopment of truth, which they believed 
had yet to be revealed. They believed 
in the present more than in the past, in 
the future more than in the present. Is 
this spirit likely to be less open to the 
influences of the Zeit Geist than the ever- 
reverted gaze of Anglican Catholicism ? 


Suppose an enlightened foreigner to 
enter this country in quest of a religious 
organization, which should unite in the 
highest degree a close cohesion in prac- 
tical work with an open readiness to 
receive new light from any source of 
higher and richer culture. He is shown 
on the one hand an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, every member of which is 
bound to an unswerving adhesion, in 
dogma and ritual, to symbols and rubrics 
that date from a far distant past. If 
any divergence is sanctioned by the 
lenient interpretation of the law by lay- 
men, who refuse to impose a burden 
that neither they nor their fathers were 
able to bear, yet he finds that those who 
avail themselves of the licence thus per- 
mitted are met with the bitterest taunts 
on the part of their more obedient 
brethren. On the other hand, he finds 
scattered throughout the country, in 
constantly increasing numbers, churches 
where dogmatic creeds and ritual litur- 
gies are alike unknown, where the 
teacher is freely chosen by the com- 
munity after a simple confession of 
faith, made in words that he has him- 
self selected, often in those of the 
Apostles’ Creed, rarely indeed in the creed 
assigned to St. Athanasius, and where 
he is able to speak, within certain wide 
and well-understood limits, all his freest 
and largest convictions, trusted as a 
statesman who is felt to have the power 
of rule. is trusted by the commons of a 
democratic nation. Can we doubt which 
of the two he would judge a priori the 
more likely to satisfy his quest? But 
if further he found on inquiry that of 
the recognised officers of the former 
organization the vast majority had 
always been the strongest supporters of 
the party whose motto was stare super 
antiquas vias, the most resolute oppo- 
nents of any change in the expression of 
doctrinal opinions, while of the presi- 
dents of these scattered communities 
there was rarely one who did not be- 
long to the party of progress in every 
department, he would consider his a 
proort judgment had met the fullest 
confirmation, Imagine, then, his as- 
tonishment when he found that the 
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gravest charge that a keen and able 
critic of the latter could bring against 
them was that they were so little open 
to development. He would ask in 
amazement whether it were possible to 
devise any better scheme for staying the 
progress of development than to impose 
an elaborate doctrinal confession, framed 
in one age, but clung to tenaciously in 
another, for which it might be utterly 
unfitted, by reason of the natural con- 
servatism which rightly hallows every- 
thing round which the holiest memories 
of childhood twine ; and whether a freer 
range could possibly be given to the 
growth of a manifold culture than by 
leaving its limits to be determined only 
by the judgment of a community open 
to all the influences of the genius and 
the elevated aspirations of the noblest 
among itsmembers. Mr. Grote has shown 
us in his “ History of Greece” that the 
fault of a democracy certainly does not 
lie in any want of trust in leaders of 
power and capacity: a similar lesson 
might be readily drawn from the history 
of English Puritanism by an historian 
of similar width of learning and historic 
insight. But the crowning proof of the 
merit of the system would yet have to 
be added. Mr. Arnold has admirably 
pointed out the danger that any sect 
runs of raising the question upon which 
they have felt themselves bound to 
separate into a central article of faith, 
and crystallizing immoveably round it. 
The early Puritans did not escape this 
danger ; and to the evil that this 
must have produced there was added 
the narrowing effect of inferior social 
position and estimation, often of a 
limited provincial society, and always of 
a shameful exclusion from the higher 
education of the country. Under these 
circumstances the liberality that, by Mr. 
Arnold’s own confession, distinguishes 
the younger generation of Nonconformist 
ministers, is surely the most convincing 
proof that could be required of the way 
in which this freedom leaves them 
open to development. We may admit 
very readily that the earliest Puritans 
were not always consistent with their 
own fundamental principles ; had they 
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been so, where would have been the 
possibility of continuous development ? 
But the principles were there, and only 
wanted fuller expansion and a heartier 
and more unvarying acceptance, to leave 
Puritanism open on every side to the 
sweetening and enlightening influences 
of the Zeit Geist. 

The fuller expansion, the heartier » 
acceptance, we believe, has come. Mr. 
Arnold writes as follows :—“ Their 
truth the Puritans exhibit as a sort of 
cast-iron product, rigid, definite, and 
complete, which they have got once for 
all, and which can no longer have any- 
thing added to it, or anything withdrawn 
from it.” The words already quoted 
from John Robinson are perhaps a suffi- 
cient set-off to this fancy picture, as far 
as regards the seventeenth century. But 
the tense is the present. Then let us 
take some words from one of the later 
writings of the teacher who has probably 
the deepest and most powerful influence 
among the Independents of to-day. 
“The Bible is not a book of dogmas. 
Whatever it is, it is not dogmatic.... 
The Church has rebelled against this 
want of dogmatism in the Bible. Full 
of the idolatrous desire to find more 
spiritual resting-ground on things, instead 
of on the living God, as the Spirit may 
take of the things of God, and show 
them to the spiritual faculty of man, it 
has fused the ore of Scripture into the 
metal of doctrine, and then, much as 
Aaron made the golden calf, has cast it 
into rigid forms of dogma, whose mere 
rigidity it mistakes for the force of life. 
It has thus frustrated the very purpose 
which we know that the Lord had in 
view in giving neither a code of laws nor 
a chain of dogmas, but a living history, 
as His Gospel to the world.” (Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown—* Idolatries, Old and 
New,” pp. 110, 111.) Surely the scorn 
which Mr. Arnold pours forth so freely 
on the body which sent forth words 
like these, and hears their echo ringing 
weekly in a thousand pulpits, is very 
like an attack by night on allied forces. 
It is made a common charge against the 
Nonconforming bodies that they have 
lately changed their front, that they have 
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given up the Calvinism, and what Mr. 
Arnold somewhat loosely calls the Armi- 
nian doctrine of justification, for which 
their forefathers contended, and in order 
to have any raison d’étre have taken up 
a position with regard to State-churches, 
which these same forefathers would have 
detested. The raison détre lies in the 
fact that they have at least preserved the 
power to do so : whether they have done 
the one or the other, to the extent which 
Mr. Arnold asserts, is a question too 
wide to be now discussed. If any intel- 
ligent Independent were asked what he 
ecnceived to be the raison d’étre of his 
body, he would point, I suppose, in the 
first place to the absolute necessity of its 
existence, solong as the Church forced 
upon him subscriptions which he found 
it impossible to make ; but a further and 
deeper reason would be found in his 
belief in the principle of development. 
He would say that he holds it to be 
of vital necessity for the interests of 
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spiritual truth, that the influence of the 
Zeit Geist should not be stifled at its 
very birth by the imposition of detailed 
formularies, imbued with the metaphy- 
sics and theology of a widely different 
age, and yet, as Dr. Pusey has so well 
put it, inworked into the very spirit of 
every faithful member. He would say 
that the evil is not much reduced if the 
formularies are self-contradictory : and 
that he holds the only refuge from such 
astate to be the refuge which has always 
been found the safest in religion as well 
as in morality and politics, the intuitive 
judgment of the majority of qualified 
judges. In all that he holds on the 
priceless value of free development he 
will feel a grateful confidence in the 
weighty support and brilliant advocacy 
of Mr. Arnold. And he will live in 
hope that a wider and more accurate 
knowledge will enable him to judge more 
fairly of the men whose principles he 
defends so powerfully. 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ‘‘SCOTCH SUTDENTS AT OXFORD,” IN NO. 129. 


Page 231, line 11.—For ‘* Edward IT.” read “ Edward ITT.” 
Page 235, line 33.—For “‘ better’ than did either the French or Italians the English,” read 
“better than either of them understood the French or Italian-English which the South- 


country students used.” 




















AMMERGAU: AN IDYLL.* 


I, 


“ Wuere is he gone? O men and maidens, where 
Is gone the fairest amid all the fair? 
Mine eyes desire him, and with dawning day 
My heart goes forth to find him on the way.” 
Ah, how that music lingers, and again 
Returns the dying sweetness of the strain ! 
How clearly on my inner sense is borne 
The fair fresh beauty of the mountain morn, 
And cries of flocks afar, and mixed with these 
The green delightful tumult of the trees,— 
The birds that o’er us from the upper day 
Threw flitting shade, and went their airy way,— 
The bright-robed chorus and the silent throng, 
And that first burst and sanctity of song! 
In such a place with eager faces fair 
Sat men of old in bright Athenian air, 
Heard in such wise the folk of Theseus sing 
Their welcome to the world-forsaken king,— 
Awaited thus between the murmuring trees 
The whisper of appeased Eumenides, 
Till breath came thick and eyes no more could see 
For sweet prevision of the end to be. 
But ah, how hard a task to set again 
The living Christ among the homes of men! 
Have we not grown too faithless or too wise 
For this old tale of many mysteries ? 
Will not this passion of the peasants seem 
Like children’s tears for terror of a dream }— 
“Hosanna! whoso in the Highest Name, 
Hosanna! cometh as Elias came, 
Him Israel hails and honours, Israel showers 
Before him all her hopes and all her flowers.”— 
O Son of God! O blessed vision, stay ! 
O be my whole life centred in to-day! 
Ah, let me dream that this indeed is He, 
Mine eyes desired Him, and at last they see! 
Then as some loving wife; whose lord has come 
Wounded but safe from a far battle home, 
Yet must before the day’s declining go 


* Celebration of the Passion-Play at Ober-Ammergau, in Bavaria, June 25, 1870 
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On a like quest against another foe,— ] 

With throbbing breast his kingly voice she hears, 

Her eager gaze is dazzled with her tears, 

Nor clearly can she place his tales apart 

For the overwhelming passion of her heart, 

For joy and love, for pity and for pain, 

For thinking “He is come, he goes again! ’ P 
In such confusion of the soul I saw 

Their mighty pictures of the vanished Law, 

Which, as they held, that Law to Gospel bound q 

With mystic meaning and design profound :— . 

Joseph by Dothan and the shepherd’s well, - 

Tobias in the hand of Raphael,— 

The crowding people who with joy desery 

The food of angels fluttering from the sky ;— 

Ah, sweet that still upon this earth should be 

So many simple souls in holy glee, 

Such maids and men, unknowing shame or guile, 
Whose whole bright nature beams into a smile! 
Thro’ all these scenes the fateful story ran, 

And the grave presence of the Son of Man: 
There was the evening feast, remembered long, 
The mystic act and sacramental song ; 
There was the dreadful garden, rock and tree, é 
Waker and sleepers in Gethsemane ;— 
The selfsame forms that I so oft had seen 
Shrined the portcullis and the rose between, 
When heaven’s cold light in cheerless afternoon 
Changed while we knelt from sun to ghostly moon 
And one there was who on his deeds could draw 
A gaze that half was horror, half was awe, 
Who when the supper of the Lord was spread 
Drank of the cup and ate the broken bread, 
And then, with night without him and within, 
Went forth and sinned the unutterable sin. 
Better if never on his ways had shone 
The Light which is men’s life to look upon; 
Tf he had worn a torpid age away 
In the poor gains and pleasures of the day, 
From toil to toil had been content to go, 
Nor ever aim so high or fall so low! 
But, when he saw the Christ, he thought to fly 
His own base self and selfish misery ; 
He trusted that before those heavenly eyes 
All shameful thoughts were as a dream that dies, 
And new life opened on him, great and free, 
And love on earth and paradise to be. 








———— 
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But ah! thro’ all men some base impulse runs, 
(The brute the father and the men the sons,) 
Which if one harshly sets him to subdue, 

With fiercer insolence it boils anew : 
He ends the worst who with best hope began : 
How hard is this! how like the lot of man! 

When this man’s best desire and highest aim 
Had ended in the deed of traitorous shame, 
When to his bloodshot eyes grew wild and dim 
The stony faces of the Sanhedrim,— 

When in his rage he could no longer bear 

Men’s voices nor the sunlight nor the air, 

Nor sleep, nor waking, nor his own quick breath, 
Nor God in heaven, nor anything but death,— 
I bowed my head, and through my fingers ran 
Tears for the end of that Iscariot man, 

Lost in the hopeless struggle of the soul 

To make the done undone, the broken whole. 

O brother! howsoever, wheresoe’er 
Thou hidest now the hell of thy despair, 

Hear that one heart can pity, one can know 
With thee thy hopeless solitary woe. 

But when the treacherous deed was planned and done, 
The soldiers gathered, and the shame begun, 
Thereat the indignant heavens in fierce disdain 
Blew down a rushing and uproarious rain ; 

The tall trees wailed ; ill-heard and scarcely seen 
Were Jew and Roman those rough gusts between, 
Only unmoved one still and towering form 

Made, as of old, a silence in the storm. 

Then was the cross uplifted ; strange to see 

That final sign of sad humanity ; 

For men in childhood for their worship chose 
The primal force by which as men they rose ; 
Then round their homes they bade with boyish grace 
The hanging Bacchus swing his comely face ; 
And now, grown old, they can no more disdain 
To look full-front upon the eyes of Pain, 

But must all corners of the champaign fill 
With bleeding images of this last ill, 

Must on yon mountain’s pinnacle enshrine 

A crucifix, the dead for the divine. 

Yet never picture, wonderfully well 
By hands of Diirer drawn or Rafaelle, 

Nor wood by shepherds that one art who know 
Carved in long nights behind the drifted snow, 
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Could with such holy sorrows flood and fill 


The eyes made glimmering and the heart made still, 
As that pale form whose outstretched limbs so long 


Made kingship of the infamy of wrong, 
O’er whose thorn-twined majestic brows ran down 
Blood for anointing from the bitter crown. 
Then from the lips of David's Son there brake 
Such phrase as David in the Spirit spake,— 
Ay, and four words with such a meaning fraught 
As seemed an answer to my inmost thought ;— 
O dreadful cry, and by no seer foreshewn, 
“My God, my God, I die and am alone!” 
Where is he gone? O men and maidens, where 
Is gone the fairest amid all the fair ? 
Mine eyes desire him, and with dawning day 
My heart goes forth to find him on the way. 


Il. 


TI, having seen, for certain days apart 
Fared with a silent memory at my heart, 
And in me great compassion grew for them 
Who looked upon that feigned Jerusalem, 
For I and all those thousands seemed to be 
Like other thousands once in Galilee, 
Save that no miracle’s divine surprise 
Met in the desert our expectant eyes, 
No answer calmed our eager hearts enticed 
By the mere name and very look of Christ. 

So fondly in all ages man will cling 
To the least shadow of a Friend and King, 
To the faint hope of one to share, to know 
The aspiration and the inner woe,— 
Forgetting that the several souls of men 
Are not like parted drops which meet again 
When the tree shakes and to each other run 
The kindred crystals glittering into one,— 
But like those twin revolving stars which bear 
A double solitude thro’ the utmost air; 
For these albeit their lit immingled rays 
Be living beryl, living chrysoprase, 
Tho’ burning orb on orb shall whirl and throw 
Her amethystine and her golden glow, 
Yet must they still their separate pathways keep 
And sad procession thro’ the eternal deep, 
Apart, together, must forever roll 
Round a void centre to an unknown goal. 
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And thus I mused, and as men’s musings will 
Come round at last to their own sorrows still, 

So mine, who in such words as these began 
To mourn the solitary fate of man. 

“Thou, Virgil, too, wouldst gladly have been laid 
In forest-arches of Thessalian shade, 

Or on Laconian lawns have watched all day 

The fleet and fair Laconian maidens play, 

Till from the rustling of the leaves was shed 

Deep sleep upon thy limbs and kingly head, 

And Mother Earth diffused with calm control 

Peace on her sweetest and her saddest soul. 

There ’mid the peasants thou hadst dwelt with joy 
The goatherd or the reaper or the boy, 

Hadst changed thy fate for theirs, if change could be, 
And given for love thy sad supremacy. 

Wert thou not wise, my Master? better far 
To live with them and be as these men are; 
Better ‘mid Phyllis and Lycoris set,— 

Their soft eyes darker than the violet,— 

With them to smile and sing, for them to bear 
The lover’s anguish and the fond despair, 

Than thus to feel, forever and forlorn, 

The passions set new-risen and die new-born. 

For some men linger in their loves, but I 
So soon have finished and so fast go by ; 

Nay, nor in answering gaze of friends can find 
The one soul looking through the double mind: 
I love them, but beneath their tenderest tone 
This lonely heart is not the less alone ; 

I love them, but betwixt their souls and me 
Are shadowy mountains and a sounding sea. 

Oh heart that oftentimes wouldst gladly win 
The whole world’s love thy narrow walls within, 
Wouldst answer speech with silence, sighs with sighs, 
Tears with the effluence of enchanted eyes,— 
Then oftentimes in bitterness art fain 
To cast that love to the four winds again, 


For indignation at the gulfs that bar 


For ever soul from soul as star from star! 
Sweet are the looks and words, the sigh and kiss, 
But can the live soul live by these or this — 
From her sad temple she beholds in vain 
The close caresses and the yearning strain ;— 
Who reaches, who attains her? who has known 
Her queenly presence and her tender tone ? 
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What brush has painted, or what song has sung 
Her unbetrothed beauty ever-young ? rT 
Only when strange musicians softly play 
The ears are glad, and she an hour as they ;— 
To them the noise is heaven, and to her 
A shadowy sweetness and a dying stir. 
Ay and sometimes, to such as seek her well, ° 
She in a momentary look can tell 
Somewhat of lonely longings, and confess 
A fragment of her passion’s tenderness. I 
Ah, best to rest ere love with worship dies, 
Pause at the first encounter of the eyes, 
Pass on and dream while yet both souls are free, 
‘That soul I could have loved, if love could be.’” 
Thus I lamented, and upon me fell 
A sense of solitude more sad than hell, 
As one forgot, forsaken, and exiled 
Of God and man, from woman and from child :— 
Hush, hush, my soul, nor let thy speech draw near 
That last and incommunicable fear ; 
All else shall poets sing, but this alone 
The man who tells it never can have known. 
Thank God! this dizzying and extreme despair 
Not one short hour the human heart can bear, 
For with that woe the o’erburdened spirit soon 
Faints in the dark and fails into a swoon, 
The body sickens with the slackening breath, 
And the man dies, for this indeed is death. 
Lo to each separate soul the Eternal King 
Hath separate ways for peace and comforting; 
Then pardon if with such intent I tell 
The bliss which in my low estate befell :— 
For June midnight became the May mid-morn, 
In that enchanting home where I was born, 
When first the child-heart woke, the child-eyes knew 
The bud blush-roses and the sparkling dew. 
There gleamed the lake where lone St. Herbert saw 
The solemn mornings and the soundless awe,— 
There were the ferns that shake, the becks that foam, 
The Derwent river and the Cumbrian home,— 
And there, as once, upon my infant head 
His blameless hands the Priest of Nature spread, 
Spake fitting words, and gave in great old age 
The patriarch’s blessing and the bard’s presage. 
Ah, with what sweet rebuke that vision came! 
With how pure hope I called on Wordsworth’s name ! 
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O if on earth’s green bosom one could lay, 
Like him, tired limbs and trustful head, and say, 
“‘To thee, to thee, my mother, I resign 
All of my life that still is only mine ; 
I want no separate pleasures, make me one 
With springing seasons in the rain and sun: 
To thy great heart our hearts for ever yearn ; 
Thy children wander, let thy child return !” 
To such a man, by self-surrender wise, 
With the one soul of all things in his eyes, 
To such a life, embosomed and enfurled 
In the old unspoken beauty of the world, 
Might Nature with a sweet relenting show 
More of herself than men by knowledge know; 
Till, if he caught the soundless sighing breath 
Wherewith the whole creation travaileth,— 
If once to human ears revealed could be 
The immemorial secret of the sea,— 
By such great lessons might that man attain 
A life which is not pleasure, is not pain,— 
A life collected, elemental, strong, 
A sacrosanct tranquillity of song, 
Fed by the word unheard, the sight unseen, 
The breath that passes man and God between, 
When ere the end comes is the end begun, 
And the One Soul has flown into the One. 
Hereat my soul, which cannot spread for long 
Her tethered pinions in the heaven of song, 
To her poor home descending with a sigh 
Looked through her windows on the earth and sky: 
Where she had left the limbs she found them still, 
In the same blackness, on the silent hill, 
Yet for a while was her return sublime 
With dying echoes of the cosmic chime, 
And through the parted gloom there fell with her 
Some ray from Sire or Son or Comforter ; 
For in mine ears the silence made a tune, 
And to mine eyes the dark was plenilune, 
And mountain airs and streams and stones and sod 
Bare witness to the Fatherhood of God. 


Zinicu, June 30, 1870. 
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BENCHERS AND THE BAR. 


Reavers of “ Elia” will recollect his 
impressive picture of the old Benchers 
of the Temple. To his childish eyes 
they belonged rather to mythology than 
humanity. As they paced the terrace 
by the river-side they seemed not mere 
mortals but gods, as “ old men covered 
with a mantle” walking upon the earth. 
Their stately footsteps made the pave- 
ment awful, and held it sacred to them- 
selves, no meaner person daring to come 
betwixt the wind and their nobility. 
Before Elia’s own day was over their 
majesty had begun to wane; but though 
personally they have now sunk almost 
to the level of mankind, officially 
something of Elia’s awe and reverence 
for the old Benchers still clings to 
them apparently. In these sceptical 
and revolutionary times, when every- 
thing is challenged, when no pre- 
scription or tradition will suffice, 
and the most venerable institutions 
are required to justify themselves and 
to make good their title to existence, 
it is certainly remarkable that the ad- 
ministration of the Inns of Court should 
so long have escaped serious question. 
From time to time, indeed, there have 
been protests and inquiries. In 1846 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons took evidence on the subject. 
Lord Brougham, Lord Campbell, Mr. 
Richard Bethell and Professor Amos 
were among the witnesses, and the 
committee reported in favour of com- 
pulsory examination and more efficient 
educational arrangements. In 1854-5 
there was a Royal Commission, which 
in due course produced its blue-book. 
The Commission included Sir W. Page 
Wood (now Lord Chancellor), Sir John 
Taylor Coleridge, Mr. Joseph Napier, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, Sir Richard 
Bethell (now Lord Westbury), Sir T. 
Erskine Perry, Sir J. Shaw Lefevre, 


Sir H. (now Mr. Justice) Keating, &c. 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Lowe, Mr. H. 
S. Maine, Mr. (now Lord) Cairns, were 
examined among others, and the report 
was emphatically in favour of a compul- 
sory pass examination—as recommended 
by the Committee nine years before—and 
the incorporation of the Inns of Court 
into a University. But the reports of 
Committee and Commission alike were 
little better than so much waste paper ; 
nothing came of them, or next to no- 
thing. A few small reforms, more 
nominal than real, were made, and that 
was all. There are now signs of a 
more formidable agitation ; but the pas- 
sive resistance of the Benchers is their 
strength, and they know it. It will 
require much battering—if not the 
strong hand of Parliament itself—to 
break through the crust of their per- 
verse Conservatism, and compel them 
to do their duty to the profession and 
the public. When we examine their 
position we find that it has not even 
ancient custom for excuse. They have 
fallen away from their own traditions, 
and the strongest condemnation that can 
be passed upon them is to compare the 
present system with the past. The 
course of their history has been a 
gradual abandonment of the duties 
which they were originally appointed 
to discharge, and which alone justify 
the authority they wield. 

The old functions of the masters of 
the Bench are very distinctly recorded. 
They were the active governing body 
of a noble university. Fortescue, Chief 
Justice in Henry VI.’s reign, speaks 
of the Inns of Court as the “ lawyers’ 
university,” and there is abundant evi- 
dence that this was not a phrase, and 
that they formed a university in the 
fullest and best sense of the word—‘“a 
schoole of all commendable qualities 
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requisite for noble men.” Not con- 
tent with mere legal training, they aimed 
at the production of graceful and ac- 
complished gentlemen. Law was the 
chief, but not the only study; all kinds 
of courtly exercises were included in the 
curriculum. The students, Fortescue 
tells us, “not only study the laws to 
serve the courts of justice and profit 
their country, but further learn to dance, 
to sing, to play on instruments on the 
ferjal days, and to study divinity on 
the festivals, using such exercises as 
they do who are brought up in the 
king’s court.” Gerard Leigh, in his 
“Accidence of Memory,” is equally 
emphatic. The Inns of Court, he says, 
are “a place wherein are scores of 
gentlemen of the whole nation that 
repair thither to learn to rule and obey 
by law... as also to use all other 
exercises of body and mind where- 
unto nature most aptly serveth to 
adorn, by speaking, gesture, and use of 
apparel, the person of a gentleman ; 
whereby amity is obtained and con- 
tinued, that gentlemen of all countries 
in their young years, nourished together 
in one place with such comely order 
and daily conference, are knit by con- 
tinual acquaintance in such unity of 
minds and manners as lightly never 
after is severed, than which is nothing 
more profitable to the common weal.” 
Thus the Inns of Court were not 
merely a great school of law, but a 
school of manners and courtly training. 
They represented the highest breeding 
and culture of the period. The students 
lived together in the Inns of Court and 
Inns of Chancery much as students do 
now-a-days in the colleges at Oxford or 
Cambridge, only under more particular 
and rigid rule. Their studies and sports, 
their dress and bearing, were strictly 
ordered; even the cut of their hair 
was not thought beneath the notice of 
the authorities. The old revords of the 
Inns abound in amusing instances of 
this minute regulation. There are orders 
of the Inner Temple denouncing “ dis- 
guised apparel.” Cloaks and hats, boots 
and spurs, were not to be worn except 
for riding out of town. Long beards 
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were under a ban. No Fellow was to 
have a beard above three weeks’ growth, 
under penalty of a 2s. fine. In the 
Middle Temple the rule was still more 
strict, and beards were altogether for- 
bidden, on pain of a 12d. fine for every 
appearance unshaven in hall, The 
members were to wear no “ great 
bryches” or ruffs, “no hat or long 
curled hair, nor any garments but such 
as are of a sad colour.” The petty 
meddlesomeness of these regulations 
may seem now-a-days sufficiently vex- 
atious and absurd, but they are at least 
a proof of the anxious supervision of 
the Benchers, and of the range of 
authority they assumed to exercise. It 
was their notion that a lawyer ought, 
above everything, to be a gentleman ; 
and they spared no pains to make him 
one. Nor did they trust to mere rules, 
or delegate their work to others. They 
themselves lived amongst the students 
and barristers, mixed with them con- 
stantly, read law to them, presided at 
their “ moots,” examined them, and in 
short took a strict charge of their 
studies, as well as a gemial share in 
their festivities. It is pleasant to pic- 
ture a community of this kind gathered 
together in one of the old halls. At 
Christmas and other feasts there are 
solemn revels, revels and dancing, 
masques and plays. Even at ordinary 
times the studies are occasionally di- 
versilied by a dance, judges and queen’s 
counsel footing it as blithely as the 
students; or after dinner one of the 
gentlemen of the utter Bar is called 
upon “to sing a song to the judges.” 
The young fellows are brought into 
direct personal and social contact 
with men who are not only the 
foremost of their profession, but some 
of whom are among the most notable 
public characters of the day. We must 
agree with Roger North, that “it is a 
great advantaye to have access to the 
company of judges, or men in eminent 
practice, for such are commonly very 


‘condescending and friendly to young 


men who are out of all emulation with 
them, and they will be pleased to instil 
notions of law; and some are not better 
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eatertained than with putting cases for 
them and taking their answer which, 
given with judgment and modesty, is 
very engaging, and sometimes has 
created friendships that have been 
introductive into great preferments.” 
There is, in fact, abundant proof that 
the association of legal dignitaries and 
distinguished advocates with the stu- 
dents and barristers not yet admitted 
to practice, in the meetings of the 
Inns, did not cease with these exer- 
cises ; and that a wholesome commu- 
nion thus sprang up between elder and 
younger. ‘The entertaining writer just 
quoted draws a graphic picture of Chief 
Justice Saunders, surrounded by a 
‘group of students, putting cases and 
quickening their minds by apt questions 
and ingenious argument. And so in 
the Temple, he seldom moved without 
a parcel of youths hanging about him, 
and he merry and jesting with them.” 
Except in his legal lore, Saunders 
was not the most edifying com- 
pany for ingenuous youth ; but still the 
story shows the footing on which stu- 
dents and Chief Justices occasionally 
met in those days. It is easy to 
conceive the kind of spirit which this 
tended to infuse into the society, the 
self-respect and honourable ambition 
which it encouraged, and the example 
of manners which it set before the 
house. No doubt there was a reverse 
to the medal. We may be sure it was 
not without reason that the Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn ordered that “every 
gentleman who should try to take 
meat by strong hand should be put 
out of commons;” and that the 
Temples obliged barristers and stu- 
dents to leave their swords and 
daggers outside the hall when they 
went to dinner. The great quantity 
of dice found under the flooring of the 
Middle Temple Hall some years ago 
also told its own tale. In such a 
company of high-spirited, hot-blooded 
lads there must have been swingebuck- 
lers of a more formidable kind than 
“lusty Shallow ” and “little John Doit.” 
Some of them had possibly a strong dash 
of adjacent Alsatia in their manners, as 


at a later time the “ pert Templar” was 
occasionally enlisted by the Mohocks. 
Still it is quite clear that the aim of the 
aucient system of the Inns of Court 
was to reduce this element to the mini- 
mum, and to cultivate the better quali- 
ties of the members, “to form their 
manners,” as Fortescue puts it, “and 
to preserve them from the contagion of 
evil habits.” 

The Benchers, as we have seen, 
exercised a vigorous paternal authority 
over the students and __ barristers, 
looked sharply after their moral disci- 
pline, and prescribed a rigid code of 
social and professional etiquette. On 
the other hand, they were equally ener- 
getic, not only in providing a high-class 
legal education, but in compelling the 
young men to avail themselves of it. 
The Benchers directed the course of legal 
education, and themselves took an active 
part in the readings and “ mootings” 
by means of which it was carried on. 
The mootings took place almost daily, 
both during term and in vacation. After 
dinner, or supper, as the case might be, 
the “ young learners” were called upon to 
argue some question in “homely French” 
before the Benchers. Two other barris- 
ters then argued on the opposite side in 
law French, and the Benchers wound up 
by passing judgment in English. At 
other times one of the barristers would 
start a case of his own invention, con- 
sisting of two or three difficult questions 
in law; this would be passed on from 
mess to mess, the youngest in each mess 
stating his opinion, and the others fol- 
lowing in order of seniority. Then the 
barrister who put the case would reply, 
and the Benchers would intimate what 
they thought to be the law of the case. 
The moot being over, “all parties re- 
turn to the cupboard, when the moot- 
men present the Benchers with a cup 
of beer and a slice of bread; and so 
the exercise of the night is ended.” 
The students aad barristers also had 
arguments among themselves, and the 
readers superintended similar exercises 
in the Inns of Chancery. These moot- 
ings have gradually been allowed to fall 
into desuetude. A relic of the custom 
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still survives in Lincoln’s Inn, just as a 
little heap of crumbling stones might 
mark the site of some ancient monu- 
ment. “Whether C. should have the 
widow’s estate” is the mysterious ques- 
tion propounded, and the answers are, 
if possible, still more fragmentary and 
incoherent. “ When I was a student,” 
said Mr. W. Whately, Q.C., before the 
Commissioners, “I used to be marched 
up to the barristers’ table with a paper 
in my hand, and I said, ‘I hold the 
widow.’ The barrister made a bow, 
and I went away. And the next man 
said, ‘I hold the widow shall not,’ 
and the barrister made another bow, 
and he went off.” And that was the 
remnant of performing the exercises, 
Judge Story, the eminent author of the 
“Conflict of Laws,” was so convinced 
of the value of exercises of this nature 
that he got up moots after the old model 
when he was professor at Harvard. A 
jury of undergraduates was empanelled 
to try a case, other students were ap- 
pointed to argue on one side and the 
other, and the Judge himself used to 
sum up with all the care and gravity he 
would bestow on a real trial. In our 
own country Professor Amos, some years 
ago, tried a somewhat similar experi- 
ment, making his pupils go over the 
points of recent trials, analyse the plain- 
tiffs’ and defendants’ cases, and indicate 
their strong and weak points. The old 
mootings, it must be observed, were not a 
mere form. Students and barristers alike 
were compelled to take part in them. 
No shirking was tolerated, and there 
were fines for “ failers.” Even after a 
student had been called to the Bar, the 
Benchers kept him hard at work, and an 
interval of two or more years usually 
elapsed before he was permitted to go 
into actual practice. In Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time there was an order that no 
one should present himself in any of the 
courts at Westininster, without having 
undergone at least ten years’ prepara- 
tion of this kind. 

There is no doubt, therefore, as to the 
original condition of the functions of 
the Benchers; although, indeed, it is 
lung since they began to fall away 


from them. They have a twofold duty 
to discharge—to the public on the 
one hand, and to the students on the 
other. The first of these duties con- 
sists in guaranteeing the respectable 
character and suflicient legal attain- 
ments of those who are admitted to the 
bar. The value of this guarantee in the 
present day will be best appreciated by 
observing the conditions under which 
it is granted. The names of all appli- 
cants for a call are posted in the hall 
of each Inn of Court previous to the 
call-day, and it happens perhaps once 
in two years or thereabouts that one of 
the number is pointed out to the 
Benchers as of bad character or dis- 
creditable antecedents, and is excluded 
accordingly. In regard to character, 
there is thus a certain check, but it is 
feeble and fluctuating, the Benchers 
assuming everything in favour of those 
not actually denounced to them, and 
taking no trouble on their own account 
to ascertain the personal reputation of 
those whom they call. As a court of 
discipline over the bar, the Benchers 
are equally inefficient. It is hard to 
say which is more demoralising to the 
profession—their ordinary laxity or the 
excessive severity with which, at rare 
intervals, they visit some minor offender 
capriciously selected, as a means of vin- 
dicating their slumbering authority. 
Till lately these judicial exercises were 
reserved for after-dinner sport. A law 
case disclosed the scandal of a general 
fight in the Parliament Chamber of one 
ot the Inns, between benchers, beadles, 
the accused person and his witnesses, 
for the possession of some document 
connected with the inquiry, and pro- 
ceedings of this kind now take place 
more decorously in the afternoon. The 
fact that a man who has been ejected 
from his circuit-mess for gross and noto- 
rious misconduct is allowed to take 
his place at dinner in hall without 
challenge, and that students are actually 
compelled by the steward to sit with 


‘him when barristers refuse, is per- 


haps as strong an illustration as could 
be given of the imperfect action of 
the Benchers in this respect. Even, 
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however, if the test of character were 
more trustworthy and complete, charac- 
ter is not everything the Benchers 
have to consider in admitting a student 
to the bar. It is startling to think 
that until within the last two or three 
years there was absolutely no check 
whatever upon the admission to the bar 
of a man who could neither read nor 
write, or who might, in fact, be an utter 
idiot or madman. An easy educational 
test has since been imposed on each stu- 
dent as he enters, but it is still possible 
to be called to the Bar without the 
slightest knowledge of the most ele- 
mentary rules and principles of law. 
If a student attends so many lectures, 
or spends a year and a hundred 
guineas in a barrister’s chambers, that 
is enough—he need not submit to 
examination unless he choose. The 
clergyman, physician, surgeon, apothe- 
cary, attorney, or svlicitor, all pass an 
examination before they are allowed 
to practise. Even in the army and 
navy there are examinations for com- 
missions. In Scotland, and in every 
country of Europe except England, 
there is an examination which must be 
passed by every one aspiring to be a 
barrister. In England alone this test is 
wanting, and even here its absence may 
be regarded as a modern innovation, 
since the moots and other exercises 
which formerly occupied the long appren- 
ticeship of the Bar, were tantamount to 
a formal examination. Compare the 
English with the French system. In 
England not the slightest attempt is 
made to ascertain whether a student 
who desires to be a barrister has the 
slightest legal knowledge, has ever 
opened a law book or mastered the 
first of the most elementary rules of 
jurisprudence, or has more than the 
common education of an average 
schoolboy on the lower forms. In 
France the student must begin by 
obtaining the diploma of “ Bachelier- 
és-Lettres” at certain public schouls. 
He has then to follow for three years 
the courses of professors on the follow- 
ing subjects, at the Ecole de Droit— 
Toman Law, Code Napoleon, the 
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study of law generally, criminal legis- 
lation, civil and criminal procedure, 
criminal law and penal legislation, 
administrative law, rights of nations, 
history of Roman and French law, 
with conferences on the Pandects. 
Further, he has to write Théses on the 
civil law, Roman law, criminal and com- 
mercial law. Having passed examina- 
tions on all these subjects, he receives 
the diploma of “ Licencié en Droit,” 
and is then entitled to admission for 
the stage of probation for the bar. Dur- 
ing the three years of probation he must 
attend the courts and conferences of his 
order, and at the last he obtains the full 
status of advocate only if upon inquiry 
the council of the bar are satisfied of his 
aptitude and respectability. Among other 
evidences of character, he must show 
that he has furniture of his own, and is 
not set up merely in furnished lodgings, 
In Germany, also, a university education 
is essential to a candidate for the bar, 
and he must pass a stiff examination be- 
fore he is admitted, as an A uscultator, or 
Hearer of law, to the practical study of 
the law under the judge of the court. He 
must spend two years, or more, reporting, 
making abstracts, and discharging many 
duties of clerk or associate to the judge, 
without any pay, and has to pass 
another examination before he can be- 
come eferendarius. He can now under- 
take the duties of a Notary or Advocate, 
but a third examination lies between 
him and any of the judicial offices. It 
is to be hoped that it will not be long 
before a compulsory examination of a 
thorough and searching character is 
established at our own bar in imitation 
of other countries. 

This, then, is all the Benchers do for 
the public. What is it they do for their 
own Inns ? ; 

In the first place, they administer a 
yearly revenue for all the Inns of some 
£58,000, which ought, according to the 
Commissioners of 1854, to be consider- 
ably more if the property were properly 
managed, which it is needless to say it is 
not. ‘They have a monopoly of providing 
chambers for students and barristers, 
and what they do is to appropriate the 







































best of these to themselves as a gift, 
and torun up the rents of the rest toan 
exorbitant figure by admitting all sorts 
of people, solicitors, engravers, &c., to 
compete with the members of the Inns. 
Then they provide libraries, which they 
close early every afternoon, and en- 
tirely during a considerable part of the 
long vacations, that is, during the leisure 
time of working barristers and students 
attending the courts; and, of course, 
they do not forget to secure the right 
of taking away the books for themselves 
The social part of the old system remains 
as a mere empty form. ‘There are still 
dinners in hall, and students are com- 
pelled to eat so many of them before they 
can be called. This is the only public oc- 
casion on which the members of the Inns 
meet together, but it would be absurd 
to speak of it as anything like social 
intercourse. The Benchers sit aloof on 
a raised dais. Of the higher order of 
barristers who are not Benchers, scarcely 
any are ever present. The students and 
junior barristers are broken off into 
little parties of four, who, unless other- 
wise acquainted, seldom exchange more 
than a few formal sentences all dinner- 
time, and are eager for grace to be said, 
that they may be off. The students 
are, of course, of all kinds ; the loudest 
and fastest are naturally the most con- 
spicuous, and these give too often the 
tone to the assembly. We all remem- 
ber Arthur Pendennis’s first appearance 
in the Hall of the “ Upper Temple,” the 
ingenious manceuvres of his messmate 
Jack Lowton during dinner, and his 
remarks on topics anything but profes- 
sional. It is hardly a caricature of 
what still takes place, twenty years after 
the appearance of Mr. Pendennis’s 
history. Such talk as there is now 
turns rather on Schneider and La Belle 
Sauvage, on the next horse-race, on the 
last new dancing woman, than on Shep- 
hard’s Touchstone or Coke upon Little- 
ton. The bills discussed are those of the 
theatre, not those which inspired the 
“great Byles” with his “immortal work;” 
while the leading cases are not Smith’s, 
but belong rather to the scandalous 
chronicle of the hour. The old system 
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of the Inns in this respect is no doubt 
out of date, but something more might 
surely be done than at present to bring 
the beginners of the profession into 
contact with those who have won their 
spurs, and to keep up an esprit de corps 
of a nobler and more wholesome kind 
than that of a mere trades’ union. 
Again, as to education, the present 
arrangements are miserably imperfect. 
The readerships are starved, and the 
lectures, as a rule, by no means up to 
the standard of a great legai university. 
Such lectures as those of Mr. Maine on 
Ancient Law stand out conspicuous in 
the desert of ordinary readings like an 
oasis in Sahara. They are the brilliant 
exception which proves the rule of 
commonplace dulness and mediocrity 
in these productions. Mootings and 
other exercises have altogether died 
out, and no attempt is made to teach 
what is so much wanted in English 
jurisprudence—a knowledge of the 
history and philosophy of law. The 
students are left, as best they can, with 
the assistance of the barristers with 
whom they may be in chambers—usually 
a purely nominal and delusive assistance 
—to grope among “the rubbish called 
cases,” as Lord Westbury has stigma- 
tized it, the obscure passages of the 
maze of practice and “ lawless science of 
the law.” The theory of the English 
system is, of course, that law is only to 
be learned by actual practice, and that 
the essential part of the training is that 
passed by the pupil in chambers. To 
a certain extent this is true. Asa 
rule, no one can be said to be fit for 
the practice of the profession who has 
not undergone this apprenticeship. 
But it does not follow that this is in 
itself enough. In the first place, it is 
in a large proportion, perhaps tbe 
majority of cases, a mere farce. The bar- 
rister pockets his hundred guineas ; the 
pupil amuses himself as he likes, merely 
looking into chambers for a half-hour 
now and then, and the certificate of 
attendance is duly signed and sent to 
the Benchers. But, even if the work in 
chambers were a reality, it would still 
be a very imperfect preparation fur a 
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lawyer in the best sense of the term. 
MM. Demogeot and Montucci, in their 
recent report on the higher education 
of this country, confess to a feeling 
of strange surprise when they come 
to the system of legal training. They 
point out that it is wholly deficient 
in general principles and ensemble, and 
is calculated to turn out a lawyer who 
is little better than an attorney. “Il 
devenait practicien, mais non juris- 
consulte, et encore moins législateur, 
homme d’Etat.” The favourite argu- 
ment in defence of the existing system 
is, that if a man is not fit for prac- 
tice, he will never get it, and that it 
is only by actual experience that he or 
others can test his fitness. On this 
assumption it may be asked why the 
profession should not be absolutely open. 
Except as a check upon the admission 
of incompetent persons, the Benchers 
have no raison dere and the whole 
system of calls should not be abolished. 
Moreover, it must be remarked, that the 
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question of training affects not the Bar 
merely, but the Bench, and that the 
Judges conduct a great manufactory 
of law, more important in its results, 
perhaps, than all the acts of Parliament. 
It is to the imperfections of legal edu 
cation that the scandalous condition of 
English law is due at the present day. 
A compulsory examination cannot long 
be resisted. But beyond this it is 
to be hoped that we are a 
proaching the realization of the scheme 
for the incorporation of the Inns of 
Court into a legal University which 
was proposed by the Commissioners of 
1854, and which is now advocated by Sir 
Roundell Palmer and the Legal Reform 
Association. Any one who frequents 
the courts and observes the poverty of 
speech and pettiness of argument which 
pervade them, must admit that there is 
abundant scope for improvement, and 
that neither theoretically nor practically 
is the law done justice to as a great 
intellectual science. 











DIANA VERNON. 


“ Virginis os, habitumque gerens, et virginis arma.” 


Critics have been blamed for a pro- 
pensity to discover in the works of art, 
which it is their business to examine, a 
deeper meaning than the artists them- 
selves contemplated. That this propen- 
sity has been carried to excess we must 
admit. But that it is indicative of any 
intrinsically erroneous principle of criti- 
cism we are disposed to doubt. If we 
take works of fiction, for instance, 
whether plays, poems, or novels, we 
must consider that, however they may 
excel in delineations of human nature, 
they are not moral essays. The charac- 
ters introduced are usually placed in 
situations calculated to bring out the 
master passion, but not affording us any- 
thing like a complete insight into the 
whole nature of the individual. Subordi- 
nate or ancillary traits occasionally 
struggle to the surface, and enable us 
to discern beneath the aspect presented 
to us by the author, and modified by the 
events of the story, another side to the 
character of which it is quite possible 
that the author himself was unconscious. 
The greater his genius, the more con- 
ceivable it is that he should be ignorant 
of the whole potentialities of his crea- 
tions. His mind may have been fixed 
on the salient characteristics which the 
plot is intended to illustrate, or which 
are intended to assist the plot. He may 
be unaware that other traits in the 
meantime have been revealed to the 
disinterested reader, which, in the full 
heat of imagination, he had supplied 
unconsciously. The more thoroughly 
real and human the character, the more 
likely is this to be the case. We do 
not believe that this is any fanciful 
supposition. But even if it is, this 


much at least is certain: if critics run 
into one extreme, the general reader 
runs into the other; if the one often 
sees more in a character than the author 





contemplated, the other often sees less. 
And we have a character in our mind at 
the present moment which, we think, it 
will be allowed, confirms the truth of 
this assertion. This consideration alone, 
however, would not have seemed sufli- 
cient reason for offering to our readers a 
study of Diana Vernon. We do so 
rather because she stands in very marked 
contrast with a certain class of heroines 
who are fashionable at the present day ; 
showing how qualities which we have 
almost come to think incompatible with 
each other, may nevertheless be united 
in the same person, and exhibiting that 
balance of mind which we are too apt 
to suppose is the contradictory of strong 
passions. 

The name of Diana Vernon has now 
become the synonym for ever of a beau- 
tiful and masculine-tempered girl, who 
loves field sports, sets etiquette at 
defiance, and consults only her own 
inclinations. Now there is one remark 
which it is necessary to make upon the 
threshold : even taking this lowest esti- 
mate of Die Vernon’s character, we 
must remember with what other quali- 
ties Sir Walter Scott thought proper to 
ballast it. She was a girl of very 
powerful mind and unusual literary 
accomplishments ; and we should say to 
any young lady who sought to justify 
her own eccentricities by the example 
of this popular heroine, before you imi- 
tate her manners be sure that you possess 
her brains. But in the second place, 
and what is more important, we must 
consider the extreme youth of this girl 
when she is introduced to us as the 
queen of that sylvan court, in whose 
rough pastimes she mingles with the 
grace of a Dryad. She was but eighteen 
years of age. But a short time back 
she was a child, and to many girls of 
fourteen or fifteen field sports, if offered 
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to their choice, come just as naturally 
as to boys. She was but just emerging 
from this period of life when Osbal- 
distone met her; when out-of-door life 
and violent exercise is enjoyed with all 
the freshness and simplicity of a nature 
yet innocent of passion, and scarcely 
conscious of the difference of sex. Her 
mind, it is true, had been prematurely 
developed by the peculiar difficulties 
which surrounded her. And it may be 
thought that the lessons of her tutor 
Rashleigh must have done something 
to awaken in her bosom those womanly 
instincts which we here assume to have 
been slumbering. This, it must be 
confessed, is one of the obscurest pas- 
sages in her history, and one of the least 
satisfactory. When she exclaims to 
Frank, “ Yes! the time once was when 
I might have learned to love that man,” 
and when she further alludes to the 
discovery of his real intentions, which 
changed her admiration into loathing, 
it does not seem that she has much to 
learn of that love which turns a girl 
into a woman. At the same time it is 
plain, from her tender years, that both 
this discovery and the veiled courtship 
which preceded it, must have been of 
very recent date. It is equally clear 
that her heart was as yet untouched. 
The designs of Rashleigh seem rather to 
have come home to her intellect than to 
have agitated her emotional nature. 
That she should speak on such a subject 
at all to a young man of her own years, 
goes to show that she was blind to its 
delicacy. Would she have so spoken 
after she had known that she was in 
love with him? On the whole, therefore, 
it seems safe to conclude, that as to all the 
mysteries of love, and those undefinable 
sensations which control the carriage of 
young women towards young men of 
their own rank, Diana was still a child 
on that memorable day when she guided 
her cousin Francis to the hospitable 
gates of Justice Inglewood. She clearly 
didn’t understand what the word “ pro- 
priety” meant, and when her cousin 
hinted at it she laughed at the notion 
like a school-girl. If, then, she was 
still a stranger to the whole class of 
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emotions which teach girls upon the 
verge of womanhood, without any other 
instruction, to cultivate the feminine 
graces, and to lay aside the rudeness of 
childhood, her tastes for hunting, shoot- 
ing, and badger-baiting are not to be 
compared with similar tastes in a woman 
whose character is developed ; and, con- 
sequently, form no precedent by which 
to justify indulgence in them. 

In summing up the character of Die 
Vernon as the pretty huntress, we must 
remember, thirdly, that with all her 
stable accomplishments she is always a 
perfect lady. Indeed, her sporting ex- 
ploits, as far as they were not the mere 
exuberance of childish high spirits, were 
merely part of that education which 
circumstances seemed to have made 
appropriate to her ; and to which Greek 
and Latin, science and history, were the 
natural correlatives. Thus it is that in 
none of her sayings and doings does she 
ever remind one of the sporting “ girl 
of the period.” There is nothing about 
her corresponding to the modern idea 
of *‘fastness ;” nor would there have 
been had she lived at the present time, 
or lived in great cities. In what we 
call “ fast” young ladies there is always 
an element of unreality. They are fast, 
less because they like it themselves, 
than because they think other people 
do. Now, Diana Vernon was essentially 
a genuine girl. Fast or slow, original or 
conventional, virtuous or vicious, she 
would always have been her own self, 
and would never have jeopardized her 
self-respect for the sake of being called 
“jolly.” This was her true nature. 
But even this might have suffered from 
the life she was obliged to lead and the 
company she was obliged to keep, but 
for the very circumstances which made 
her situation so painful. The centre of 
a political conspiracy, the depository of 
state secrets, tortured by constant ap- 
prehensions of the safety of her only 
parent, agitated by a thousand hopes 
and fears far above the ordinary calibre 
of human anxieties, her mind was con- 
tinually lifted out of the sphere of her 
daily occupations, and engaged with 
ideas, both romantic and practical, which 
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formed an effectual antidote to all 
vulgarizing influences. 

The only traces of the society of 
grooms and jockeys in which so many 
of her hours were passed, are now and 
then to be found in her conversation, 
when in one of her lighter moods. The 
fair Diana was, we fear, not ignorant 
of slang. When she compares the 
magistrate’s clerk to “a bit of a broken- 
down bloodtit, condemned to draw an 
overloaded cart;” when she tells Frank 
Osbaldistone that “he may have her 
mare” to escape into Scotland with, 
“if he thinks her less blown ;” when 
she chaffs Mr. Jobson, the clerk afore- 
said, and tells him she is glad to see 
“he is in no want of a warming-pan 
just at present,” we see the fruits of 
her education at “Cub Castle.” The 
picture would not have been complete 
without these little touches, as they 
help us to realize more fully the 
actual living Diana Vernon in the 
flesh and blood, such as she rode, 
walked, and talked before the eyes of 
the enamoured Francis. No doubt 
there was a time when the young lady 
was something of a hoyden. ‘igh 
animal spirits, a fearless disposition, 
and the total absence of al! female 
society, would probably have kept her 
so, in spite of her native refinement 
and great abilities, but for the equally 
unnatural straiv. applied to her moral 
nature by the situation of her father, 
and to her mental faculties by the 
teaching of Fashleigh. In spite of 
her impatience of the one, and her 
resentment at the other when its object 
was revealed to her, she had reason 
to be thankful for both. These were 
the steadying and maturing influences 
which supplied, in her case, the want 
of contact with society and experience 
of the world. But these, though 
opposing as we say an _ invaluable 
counteracting power to the more bois- 
terous and hilarious elements of her 
character, were unable altogether to 
eradicate them. They gave strength 
and gravity, but not grace and soft- 
ness. They rather made Diana more 
manly than more womanly. The in- 


fluence that was to effect this last 
change—the last that was required to 
the complete development of this 
beautiful and interesting creature—was 
yet to come. Accordingly, when we 
first meet with her we are to suppose 
that she has not yet entirely put off 
the ruder and more romp-like habits of 
an earlier period of life. We are to 
suppose that the precocious sylph who 
talked of Dante and Spinosa in the 
library, and was a classical scholar to 
boot, nevertheless had her joke for the 
cover-side, her tale of “ purls” and 
“ croppers,” or whatever answered to 
those terms of art in that remote age, 
for the dinner-table afterwards, and was 
not put to the blush if such an accident 
befel herself. But whether the author 
designed it or not, we see a marked 
difference in her character after the 
arrival of Osbaldistone. As the elms 
in spring, whose dusky verdure still 
recalls a less advanced season, wait 
only for the first summer suns to burst 
into full leaf, so Diana, still showing 
through all her thoughts the “crude 
and harsh” vivacity of childhood, 
awaited but the first touch of passion 
to blossom into full womanhood, and 
to let 


‘* Her rougher self slip from her as a robe.” 


It is at this point that the real interest 
in her character is first thoroughly 
roused, and this is the first point 
to which we desire to call attention ; 
namely, that in all her sporting talk, 
her masculine deportment, and her 
neglect of conventionalities, we see the 
child innocent of schooling, not the 
conscious young lady who is actuated 
either by the hope of attracting admi- 
ration or a mistaken contempt of 
etiquette. This, we say, is Diana as 
first presented to us. Now we come 
to the second of the three features in 
her character which it is our purpose 
to illustrate. 

As a general rule Sir Walter Scott 
is fond rather of showing us how 
ordinary characters behave in uncom- 
mon situations, than how uncommon 
characters behave under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances; to show how dangers 
and responsibilities call forth our latent 
virtues, giving strength to the weak, 
energy to the slothful, and generosity 
to the selfish; to show the nobility 
of a chivalrous nature, or the vileness 
of a base one, in persons of ordinary 
capacity are the favourite objects of Sir 
Walter. But various exceptions will at 
once occur to every reader, and not the 
least of the claims which Die Vernon 
has upon our attention is that she is 
one of the most brilliant of them. 
But though hers was no common 
character, and stood in need of no 
misfortunes either to strengthen or 
purify it, she is the medium of teach- 
ing us a lesson, which is equally 
salutary for all, and one which we 
cannot help fancying is peculiarly 
applicable to the tendencies of the 
present day. Though a perfect heroine 
of romance, Diana Vernon was not, it 
is true, herself a romantic girl; nor is 
that surprising. The romance of the 
realities in which we ourselves live 
dves not stir the imagination like the 
creations of poetry. But such a life 
as hers makes a deep impression on the 
character; and though steeling it to 
some extent against the effects of too 
great susceptibility, so deepens and 
enriches the soil at the same time, 
that when love does find an entrance 
there he flourishes with no ordinary 
vigour. Diana was a girl of a temper 
both passionate and tender. Thrown 
into the closest intimacy with a young 
man of her own age, who was at least 
handsome and accomplished, if he had 
little else to recommend him, she was 
so unconscious of her danger that she 
could talk to him about falling in love 
with the most delightful frankness, and 
did succeed for a long time in treating 
him as if he was her brother. She 
never allowed her fancy to brood over 
any other relationship ; never made him 
the hero of her imagination, after the 
manner of poor Lucy Ashton; never 
repeated to herself that in him she 
had met her fate. Her intercourse 
with him was void of every grain of 
affectation, and still more remote from 
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the faintest resemblance of flirtation. 
She played to the end, not merely 
externally but evidently before the 
tribunal of her own heart as well, the 
character of a maiden who was fancy 
free. But the stronger the determina- 
tion to ignore the presence of the 
poison, the more fatal its effects at last. 
When the veil was torn from her eyes 
by the sudden departure of her lover 
—when she tells him “sometimes to 
think of his friend Die Vernon,” and 
permits him that brief parting caress 
—in those simple words, in that 
momentary embrace, we discern a 
strength of feeling, a depth of virgin 
passion, which have always led us to 
regard that scene in “Rob Roy” as 
among the finest love scenes which 
English fiction has to show. 

But now observe the sequence. This 
proud, impetuous, and self-willed girl, 
sickening with the fever of a first love, 
and with no obstacle to indulging it 
that would have deterred a modern 
heroine for a moment, puts it by as a 
thing of little worth, as something 
that cannot possibly be allowed to 
interfere with the serious business of 
life. And here we have arrived at 
what we conceive to be the real moral 
of this character, although perhaps even 
Sir Walter Scott himself was uncon- 
scious of it. We are constantly told 
in novels of the present day that love 
and marriage are the be-all and end-all 
of a woman’s existence. The history 
of Diana Vernon is a flat contradiction 
of this theory. And the whole force 
of the fact lies in this, that Diana was 
distinctly not a young person of well- 
regulated mind, a young woman who 
had been too well bronght up to forget 
herself, or any other of the thousand and 
one bits of perfection which respectable 
mediocrity turns out. She was, as we 
have said, a fiery, impulsive, self-reliant 
girl, with a capacity for falling in love 
as deeply as Eloisa or Cleopatra. But 
Sir Walter Scott has made it appear that 
even to a girl of this nature—who might 
have been supposed, si que alia, to act 
on all for love and the world well lost— 
love was not alliu all. It came to her 
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as an overwhelming and delicious sen- 
sation, which had the power of effecting 
a great change in her manners ; but not 
as a permanent tyrant, or an absorbing 
and entrancing spell. She was able to 
accept it as one of many affections of 
our nature which occur in life; to be 
allotted its due place in the gallery of 
the emotions, but not to be allowed to 
play the part of Aaron’s serpent. 

Nor can it be pleaded that new and 
more tumultuous scenes drove love out 
of her head. It grew with her growth, 
and strengthened with her strength. 
Witness that inexpressibly affecting 
scene in the Highlands, where she and 
her father overtake Frank Osbaldistone 
as he is walking back to the hills by 
the light of the moon, after Rob Roy’s 
escape from the yeomanry :— 

** Miss Vernon had in the meantime 
taken out a small case, and leaning down 
from her horse towards me, she said, in 
a tone in which an effort at her usual 
quaint lightness of expression contended 
with a deeper and more grave tone of 
sentiment, ‘ You see, my dear coz, I was 
born to be your better angel. Rashleigh 
has been compelled to give up his spoil, 
and had we reached this same village of 
Aberfoil last night, as we proposed, I 
should have found some Highland sylph 
to have wafted to you all these represen- 
tatives of commercial wealth. But there 
were giants and dragons in the way ; and 
errant knights and damsels of modern 
times, bold though they be, must not as 
of yore run into needless danger. Do 
not you do so either, my dear coz.’” 

““<«TDiana,’ said her companion, ‘let 
me once more warn you that the eve- 
ning waxes late, and we are still distant 
from our home.’ 

“*T am coming, sir; I am coming. 
Consider,’ she added with a sigh, ‘how 
lately I have been subjected to control— 
besides, I have not yet given my cousin 
the packet, and bid him farewell for 
ever. Yes, Frank,’ she said, ‘for ever! 
—tThere is a gulf between us—a gulf of 
absolute perdition ;—where we go, you 
must not follow ;—what we do, you must 
not share in. Farewell !—be happy !’ 

“In the attitude in which she bent 
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from her horse, a Highland pony, her 
face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, 
touched mine. She pressed my hand, 
while the tear that trembled in her eye 
found its way to my cheek instead of 
her own. It was a moment never to 
be forgotten—inexpressibly bitter yet 
mixed with a sensation of pleasure so 
deeply soothing and affecting, as at once 
to unlock all the flood-gates of the heart. 
It was but a moment, however, for, in- 
stantly recovering from the feeling to 
which she had momentarily given way, 
she intimated to her companion she was 
ready to attend him, and putting their 
horses to a brisk pace, they were soon 
far distant from the place where I 
stood.” 

The ring, the love-token which she 
afterwards sent him “ by the hands of 
one to whom joy could no more be 
known,” proves how fondly she had now 
begun to dwell upon his image, and how 
deeply and permanently her atfections 
were now engaged. 

It was necessary to refer to these 
passages to establish the truth of our 
assertion that the fair Diana was as 
deeply in love as any youny lady need 
wish to be—as deeply as Flora Bellasis 
with Guy Livingstone, or as Cecil Tre- 
silian with another of those hairy heroes, 

Royston Keene. The obstacles with 
which on this occasion the path of true 
love was beset were not such as to 
have prevented many heroines from 
plighting their troth to any young 
gentleman whom they fancied. The 
gulf of absolute perdition referred to 
in the above extract was, of course, the 
Jacobite conspiracy, which, whether it 
ended well or ill, could be but a tempo- 
rary interruption of the ordinary trans- 
actions of life. Diana Vernon was not 
the girl to feel herself bound by the 
engagement made for her by others, 
according to which she was either to 
marry into a certain family or take the 
veil. Her father’s prejudices against a 
Whig and a heretic were not shared by 
herself. And the paramount duty of 
watching over his sick-bed arose only 
at the last moment. The girl who 
held love and marriage to be the be-all 
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and end-all of a woman’s life, would not 
have been withheld by scruples which 
she considered irrational from engaging 
herself to the man of her choice, and 
promising to be his eventually when a 
reasonable period of resignation had been 
allotted to the claims of filial duty. But 
Diana is the prototype of a class of 
heroines which we afterwards see re- 
produced, though with less strongly 
marked lines, in Alice Lee and Alice 
Bridgnorth — girls who loved deeply 
and constantly, but who did not con- 
sider love to be the first business of life, 
or that it was entitled to prevail against 
the wishes of parents, however un- 
reasonable they might seem. Nor is it 
sufficient to urge that Diana’s conduct 
was attributable simply to the exagge- 
rated ideas of filial duty, which obtained 
among our forefathers. For Scott has 
shown in several of his heroines an 
obvious willingness to violate this duty 
had circumstances made it necessary 
or possible; and one of them, Amy 
Robsart, a most devoted daughter, really 
did so. No. The more we reflect upon 
the conduct of Diana, the more con- 
vinced we are that our own is the only 
proper explanation of it. She loved with 
all the warmth and the depth of a pas- 
sionate nature and of a strong character. 
But she did not feel that love was lord 
of all, or entitled to more than a share of 
the deference which human beings are 
required to render to all natural and law- 
ful sentiments. 

There is a third truth brought home 
to us by this most charming of heroines, 
which it is very doubtful if Scott had in 
his mind any more than the other, and 
it is this: the mistake which novelists 
make who represent young ladies above 
the average, as being always attracted 
by the heroic, and incapable of falling 
in love with a man who is palpably not 
a hero. It has been objected to Scott 
that his heroes generally are very un- 
interesting persons. This is hardly true ; 
but the main point to be considered is, 
are they made to seem interesting to the 
ladies whose love they win? Neither 
Henry Morton, nor Julian Peveril, nor 
Mark Everard, nor Henry Bertram, are 
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particularly interesting characters we 
admit ; but all and each had something 
special to recommend them, and all, at 
least, had those qualities in which Lily 
Dale professed to find Johnny Eames so 
deficient. But Frank Osbaldistone had 
not. He had no force of character. He 
must often in Miss Vernon’s eyes have 
seemed ridiculous. She tells him what 
to do, how to do it, and helps him 
through difficulties which he would never 
have surmounted by himself. Much as 
she had reason to detest Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone, yet the contrast between his 
commanding talents and the mediocrity 
of his successor in her confidence must 
ever have been present to her mind. 
Frank was a good-looking young fellow 
doubtless, and had the personal courage 
of a gentleman ; but he was likewise a 
bit of a prig, and grievously deficient in 
those bold and striking views of life and 
the world which ought, aecording to our 
theory, to have been a sine gua non in 
the favoured lover of Miss Vernon. Yet 
it was not so. And herein, we believe, 
that Scott was much truer to nature 
than those novelists and poets who re- 
present the sex as so fastidious. In real 
life we constantly see women mated to 
men very much their inferiors; con- 
stantly see girls engaged to be married 
to men very much their inferiors, en- 
tirely to their own satisfaction. Whether 
the love with which a woman regards a 
man on whom she cannot help looking 
down be different from the love with 
which she regards a man to whom she 
cannot help looking up, or whether love, 
with his proverbial blindness, can make 
a hero out of any ordinary human log, 
we do not undertake to say. But, at 
all events, the passion of a girl like 
Diana Vernon for a youth like Francis 
Osbaldistone is a noteworthy feature in 
the novel of “ Rob Roy,” and conveys a 
wholesome protest against the too ex- 
clusive maintenance of this particular 
psychological theory. That there are 
women of this kind is, of course, quite 
true. And in this and some other 
respeets a very interesting contrast is 
presented in the two characters of Diana 
Vernon and Flo~: MacIvor. 
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The three points of contrast, then, 
between Diana Vernon and the modern 
heroines of whom she is in most 
respects the prototype, are these. Her 
want of softness was not the brazen 
glare of summer, but the lingering 
crudity of April. Her freedom of 
speech and apparent forwardness come 
from knowing not more than she 
ought, but less; while all her tres- 
passes against strict deeorum were ac- 
companied by a natural refinement and 
genuine modesty which would have de- 
terred the boldest from presuming on 
them. In the second place, we see in 
her a combination of ardent passion with 
a power of estimating things at their 
proper value, which, however unheroic, 
according to modern ideas, does not 
make her at all less interesting. Recent 
novelists have got into the habit of 
describing characters of this kind as of 
people who are too good to live. 
Thirdly, this woman of high intellect, 
great courage and resource, ardent and 
impetuous nature, bestows all her wealth 
of passion on as commonplace a person- 
age as even real life has to show. By 
all the rules of fiction, as practised by 
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the school in question, she ought to 
have waited till she met some lengthy 
cavalier of adamantine front, unimpeach- 
able immorality, and unquenchable 
bloodthirstiness, who had killed at least 
a hundred Whigs with his own hand, 
and, if ’t were possible, had a wife living. 
Then she would have found her master, 
have felt that his bidding was her law, 
and her own high spirit would have 
quailed before that glittering eye and 
that immense moustache. Quite un- 
conscious of her true mission, quite in- 
different to the duty which she owed 
her sex, Die Vernon, positively, not only 
marries, but loves a young man who 
had trembled at her own glance, and 
been cowed by her superior fortitude. 
And this happens, be it remembered, 
not in a mere novel, which is only sup- 
posed to hold the mirror up to nature, 
but in a romance, which is privileged to 
go beyond her. Nor, indeed, does the 
contrast end here. We have already 
pointed out that even those modern 
‘writers who are contented with a much 
more conventional type of hero than the 
one above described, could never have 
been satisfied with Frank Osbaldistone. 
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LORD CLARENDON: 


Ir is well that posthumous fame is as 
unserviceable a thing as it is; and that 
it imports us little whether it falls to 
our lot, ornot. Otherwise, as its appor- 
tionment is inevitably most unjust, 
there would be sound cause for much 
discontent as regards this matter among 
the sons of men. 

As time passes away, the fame of 
many men who had some fame in their 
own generation, and for a short period 
afterwards, gradually subsides ; and the 
repute which each generation ultimately 
holds in the roll of Fame, is chiefly 
built upon one or two famous names ; 
and those names. are generally the 
names of great sovereigns, or successful 
soldiers, or renowned authors. 

This fate falls with peculiar hardship 
upon those who do what may be called 
the intra-mural work of the world—the 
diplomatists, the indoors statesmen, and 
the permanent officers of State. Their 
best work can hardly ever be appreci- 
ated, or even conjectured, by the world 
at large. They are like pilots, whose 
skill, however great, is for the most 
part undiscernible, leaving little or no 
trace behind. The unwrinkled waters 
close over the track of the ship; and, 
comparatively speaking, no sign is left 
of the skill of the steersman. The fact 
that the ship has come into port safely, 
is not one which strikes the imagination, 
or which appears to require much com- 
ment or commendation.! 


1 ] must here take an opportunity, which I 
have long wished to take, of commemorating 
the merits of a very distinguished publie ser- 
vant, whose fame is, for the most part, un- 
known to the world. He was one of the ablest 
of our permanent officials and indoors states- 
men. I am alluding tothe late Mr. Arbuthnot, 
of the Treasury. The werth of this man is 
probably unknown to more than fifty cr sixty 
reople ; but, with the exception of Sir Alex- 
ander Spearman, he was the best man of busi- 
ness I ever knew, and the world little knows 
how much it is indebted to the labours of such 
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Such reflections as these naturally 
occur to our minds when considering 
the character and career of the eminent 
statesman and diplomatist who has just 
departed from us. The world, though 
very ready to acknowledge such merit 
as he possessed, still can never know, in 
full detail, how great that merit was. 
For his work, to use a word which I 
have used before, was essentially intra- 
mural. 

It is a sad task to have to write, as 
so frequently has occurred to this pre- 
sent writer, an Jn Memoriam of his 
friends, or of those whom in official 
life he has been accustomed to look up 
to with respect and affection. But it 
is a duty to endeavour to give to 
the world the likeness of an eminent 
man, if one has had the opportunity of 
seeing closely what he was like. It 
always makes the world a little better 
to become acquainted with the character 
of a man of real worth and force. 

I shall not attempt to give any 
account of Lord Clarendon’s successes 
as a Diplomatist and a Statesman. Such 
work is for the historian. My aim will 
be to give some notion of the man him- 
self, as he appeared to me. 

I begin by describing a characteristic 
of Lord Clarendon, which seems to 
be of a very commonplace kind ; but 
which is the inevitable characteristic of 
all the eminent men I have ever known, 
in whatever department of life their 
eminence may have been attained. He 
was an exceedingly laborious man. He 
never grudged time, or thought, or labour 
in the public service. No frivolous, or 
even harmless, pursuits interrupted the 


men. I have always contended that Fame is 
a thoroughly worthless thing for the man him- 
seli; but it sometimes gratifies survivors to 
find that one whom they loved and revered has 
not gone to his grave without his merits being, 
at any rate partially, recognized and com- 
memorated. 
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eurrent of his work Perhaps, like all 
men of this kind, he rather erred in excess 
in this respect ; and it was with deep 
regret that other friends of his, as well 
as myself, were aware of his habit of 
sitting up at night, and working into the 
small hours of the morning. We may 
certainly congratulate ourselves, we 
British people, that our public servants 
are no fainéants, and that they are 
ready to give the whole of their lives 
to our service. 

Now to what end was all this labour 
devoted? The poet Pope delighted to 
refer men’s actions to a “ruling pas- 
sion,” which was not only ardent in life, 
but strong even in death. I venture, 
respectfully, to differ from that great poet 
and great man (for great man he was), 
and, at any rate, to make use of an ex- 
pression different from his. Passions fluc- 
tuate, but principles remain unchanged, 
It is to these principles that we must 
look for the chief motive power of a 
man’s life. The principle which mainly 
actuated Lord Clarendon was that of a 
comprehensive benevolence. He was 
not one of those narrow-hearted and 
short-sighted statesmen (of whom, alas ! 
there have been, and are, so many), 
who delight in the depression of other 
countries, because it gives, for the 
moment, a relative elevation of their 
own. On the contrary, his main objects 
were to maintain peace, and to promote 
civilization, throughout the world. 

To this great work he brought moral 
courage of the highest kind, and was 
ever ready to incur the most onerous 
responsibility; which latter qualification 
was very notable in one so anxious, so 
careful, and so sensitive, as he was, as 
regards the conduct of the public 
business entrusted to him. 

These two great qualities —moral 
courage and fearlessness of responsi- 
bility—were very noticeable on various 
occasions during his long public 
career, and recently in the last im- 
portant matter which claimed and re- 
ceived his utmost attention.’ 

1 He offered the brigands a refuge on boar 


an English ship, in order to save the lives of 
his countrymen, with the certainty that, when 


That - 


Greek massacre, as it has been called. 
must ever remain fur us a subject of 
national pride, as well as of national 
sorrow, for it must be admitted that 
every person concerned, from the Secre- 
tary of State downwards, behaved nobly, 
and as English gentlemen and Christians 
should behave—the sufferers themselves 
the most nobly of all. 

But, to return to Lord Clarendon. 
How did he work out his great objects ? 
The minor peculiarities of his character, 
which enabled him to do so, will be here- 
after enumerated. There is one thing, 
however, which must be mentioned here, 
as it was a potent cause of his success. 
Lord Clarendon thoroughly understood, 
and, what is more than understanding, 
felt, how to deal with his subordinates. 
You cannot get any good out of those 
who act under you and for you, er, at 
any rate, you cannot get the most good 
which they are capable of rendering, 
unless you behave to them as a true 
and loyal chief should behave. Lord 
Clarendon loved to praise and en- 
courage those under him, and never 
lost the smallest occasion for doing 
so; he would protect them and their 
interests, and they knew that they 
could depend upon his protection. 
But at the same time he never allowed 
the smallest negligence or misconduct to 
pass uncensured, 

It was this combination of kindness 
and loyalty with strictness, which made 
every man under him do his best, 
and also made every man happy at 
serving under such a chief. I am 
told that, in the department over 
which Lord Clarendon presided at 
the time of his death, there was not 
one person in the office, even of 
those who seldom approached him, who 
did not feel that he had lost in him not 
only a master whom he respected, but 
a personal friend. 

Lord Clarendon, though not old, as 
age is now reckoned, belonged toa gene- 
ration, almost extinct, who made much 


that object had been secured, all Europe would 
have charged him with encouraging brigand- 
age, and have said that the captives were never 
in danger. 
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account of good manners, and cultivated 
them sedulously. I have ever thought 
that one of the most beautiful things in 
the world, and one of the rarest, is good 
manners. Among twenty men that, 
taking them haphazard, you could point 
out as men of remarkable ability, you 
will often find that not more than two 
or three of them are distinguished by 
combining good manners with their great 
ability. 

Now, Lord Clarendon was supremely 
courteous. His courtesy was that of 
the heart. 

No man concealed the pride of birth, 
if, indeed, he ever entertained the feel- 
ing of that pride, better than did Lord 
Clarendon. 

He had, in a remarkable degree, that 
gift, not “terrible,” as some have called 
it, but exquisitely pleasant and power- 
ful, of familiarity. And this familiarity 
co-existed in Lord Clarendon with much 
dignity of demeanour. It is a little 
thing to mention, but it tells much, that 
he was one of those men who know how 
to deepen and increase their familiarity ; 
who know, for instance, when to drop 
formality in their correspondence. 
There are some persons who, however 
much they like you and esteem you, 
never have the courage—the affection- 
ate courage—to adopt a familiar mode 
of addressing you. They always con- 
tinue as they began, with “Dear Mr. 
So-and-so,” and do not know when to 
say “ My dear So-and-so.” With Lord 
Clarendon, if he liked you at all, he 
was prone to like you much, and he 
dealt with you accordingly. 

One of the most consummate of 
diplomatists, he had that highest art of 
diplomacy, the art of knowing when 
and where, and with whom, to be frank. 
He was the most open-hearted of men 
to those whom he trusted, and abhorred 
all half-confidences. 

That sweetness of demeanour, which 
Matthew Arnold so justly insists upon, 
is sometimes imagined, though there is 
scriptural authority to the contrary, 
to be rarely combined with strength 
of character. But certainly this happy 
combination was to be met with in 


Lord Clarendon. He was very clear, 
very decisive, very determined, as a 
statesman and a diplomatist; only the 
strength of his opinions, and his re- 
soluteness in maintaining them, were 
always tempered in expression by the 
courteous gentleness of his character. 
He was a man who could say, or 
write, the strongest and the most forcible 
things with the least possible offence. 
He had a just horror of needless aspe- 
rity of expression in official documents. 

He understood men very well; and 
was one of the best judges of character 
I have ever known. 

He was a very dutiful person. After 
a somewhat prolonged absence from 
official life, he consented to take office. 
He honoured me by coming to tell 
me that he had done so. He ex- 
pressed to me his infinite regret, per- 
sonally speaking. He had hoped, he 
said, to have had some time of ease in 
his latter days ; but he felt that his duty 
to his political friends compelled him 
to abjure all thought of personal com- 
fort, and to labour with them in what 
he believed to be a good cause. 

I am sure he was quite sincere in 
what he then said ; and that we never 
had a statesman who more completely 
resolved to, sacrifice all personal wishes 
to his country’s good. He was aware, 
of course, that he had large experience 
of foreign polities, perhaps (after Lord 
Palmerston’s death) larger than that of 
any other English statesman ; and that 
it was his duty to answer frankly and 
cordially to any demand that might be 
made upon his services in that field of 
action. 

The self-denial of a man who takes 
a keen delight in domestic life is very 
great, when he devotes to the service of 
the public that time which could be so 
happily spent by him in the midst of 
his family. And Lord Clarendon’s idea 
of a family was not eonfined within a 
small circle of intimacy; but it was 
somewhat of a patriarchal character, and 
he loved to welcome, and to have about 
him, all his young relations, and to be 
the actively affectionate head of a large 
family. 
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In private life he was exceedingly 
beloved. Indeed, how could it be other- 
wise? He had all the gifts that make 
a man most charming and winning in 
private life. He was very unselfish, 
wonderfully generous in money matters, 
very genial, exquisitely humorous —a 
man who revelled in fun and laughter; 
very tolerant of persons, not expecting 
from human beings more than they 
can reasonably be expected to give, 
and withal singularly affectionate. 

The winningness of his character was 
equally felt by the humblest persons and 
by the highest personages with whom 
he came in contact ; and it is not only 
in his own class that his death has been 
deeply mourned. The men of supreme 
courtesy know no distinction of per- 
sons; and their pleasantness of manner 
is shown alike to all. 

There is one evil that all humorous 
men are subject to; and that is, the being 
occasionally misunderstood. The greatest 
humorist of modern times, Charles 
Lamb, felt this; and has deplored 
pathetically his misfortune in that re- 
spect. In conversation, Lord Clarendon 
had a droll way of putting everything. 
This was sometimes mistaken for satire ; 
and, what was really lambent, was sup- 
posed to be forked. This, however, is 
the common fate of all such men. They 
are thoroughly understood by those 
whose minds are kindred to their own ; 
but with others of a different nature, 
they are always liable to be misunder- 
stood 


I have hardly, hitherto, given a notion 
of his wondrous powers as a mere official 
man. The way in which he mastered 
any large and complicated affair, the 
rapidity and accuracy with which he 
comprehended the real gist and meaning 
of any long document, getting at the 
very heart of it in no time, were some- 
thing wonderful. 

His official “ minutes” were models 
of clear direction. They were also 
thoroughly exhaustive, as were those of 
Lord Palmerston, leaving no point un- 
decided, or, at least, undealt with. 

The greatest trial to persons of quick 
nature and rapid apprehensiveness is 
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that of listening to long explanations, 
and bearing with those who are slow 
and tedious in their talk. It is some- 
times almost more than flesh and blood 
can bear, especially when time is very 
precious, to have to listen, for the third 
time, with fresh parentheses and new 
and needless explanations, to a story 
which a man has told you twice before, 
andof which you understood the full pur- 
porton the first time of his telling it. Now 
Lord Clarendon, himself a man of the 
swiftest apprehensiveness, endured these 
repetitions with consummate patience. 
Rapid men may be divided into three 
classes as regard their behaviour in this 
matter. There are those who cannot 
restrain their impatience, and who in- 
terrupt at every moment. Again, there 
are those who restrain their impatience 
outwardly, because they know that 
the infliction is inevitable, and that 
worse things would happen to them 
if they did not; but they sigh and 
groan inwardly. Their impatience is 
perceived by people of any shrewd- 
ness; and they themselves suffer greatly 
from their efforts of endurance. Then 
there is the third class, who have made 
up their minds, upon principle, to en- 
dure this kind of annoyance patiently. 
Lord Clarendon was of this third class; 
and consequently the interviews which 
he accorded were marked by the success 
which ever attends supreme patience 
in listening to others. This was the 
more to be commended in him, as, like 
others of his race, he was by no means 
a man who loved contradiction, when 
he had once made up his mind about 
anything. But, indeed, having lost 
Sir George Lewis, where shall we find 
another man who delights, as he did, 
in contradiction, if there was a chance 
of its furnishing him with an argument 
for, or against, his own opinion? 

In most departments of life, Lord 
Clarendon would, I think, have been a 
successful man, whether as a lawyer or 
an author, or even as a man of science. 
He was not eloquent: he did not seem 
to care about eloquence. His line of 
life had not lain in that direction in 
which eloquence is most required. If 
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it had, he would have acquired that 
art. 

Although we chiefly know him as an 
eminent diplematist, he was a man of 
a very large range of sympathy and 
endeavour. Hardly anybody took more 
interest than he did in the subject of 
education, or did more than he did to 
promote it. 

We men of letters ought to love his 
memory, for he was a good friend of 
ours. One of the subjects which, just 
before his death, most occupied his 
mind, was the subject of international 
copyright. The last time I saw him, 
a few weeks before his death, he was 
sitting on a sofa with Charles Dickens, 
apart from the rest of the company ; and 
they were discussing in an earnest way, 
the tones of which occasionally reached 
me, their hopes and fears about inter- 
national copyright. 

Alas ! how little did we imagine that 
these two eminent men, who seemed 
then full of animation and vigour, would 
soon be numbered with the dead ! 

Speaking once to him, humbly, of 
the rights and claims of authors, 
he was indignant at this humility of 
statement, and was desirous of putting 
forward those rights and claims without 
reservation. Indeed, I believe, he cared 
as much for our property, or what ought 
to be our property, as he did for that of 
any of the possessors of land, Irish 
landlords included. ‘ 

One little trait of his charaeter I must 
mention, or rather one habit, which has 
become a very rare habit with most 
people. He was a man who indulged, 
notwithstanding his public labours, in an 
immense private correspondence. There 
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were some persons to whom, I believe, 
he wrote daily; and perhaps, in after 
years, we shall be favoured, those of us 
who live to see it, with a correspondence 
which will enlighten us as to many of 
the principal topics of our own period. 

I do not know what part of Lord 
Clarendon’s character is illustrated by 
the fact I am going to mention, but 
certainly it is a fact that he had con- 
ceived a yreat regard and affection for 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
and that he more than once expressed 
to me his admiration for the worth of 
Mr. Bright’s character. Perhaps it was 
that they had been strong political ad- 
versaries ; and when generous men meet 
under such circumstances, they are apt 
to take to one another, and to make 
much of each other. Perhaps it was 
that there are the same warmth, hearti- 
ness, and trustfulness in the one that 
there were in the other. At any rate, 
I chronicle the fact, although I am not 
sure that I can give the true explana- 
tion of it. 

I hardly know howtoconclude this “In 
Memoriam ” of Lord Clarendon. I feel 
that all that I have said brings him so in- 
adequately before the reader. How can 
one describe charm of manner, or grace 
of conversation? And, moreover, how 
can one fully represent the felicitous 
combination of sweetness, strength of 
purpose, strong political feeling, and 
ardent sympathy, which distinguished 
this eminent statesman, whom even 
his political adversaries, in our own 
and other countries, vie with one 
another in recognizing and admiring to 
the uttermost 4 

A. H. 


sh 
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Uron her face were lines of pain and doubt ; 
Love came instead of death, and swept them out. 


Within her breast raged tempest strong and wild, 
Stilled into calm when Love said, “Peace, My child.” 


Her weary feet by Love were meetly shod 
With sandals of the Holiness of God. 


Her arms drooped nerveless, after their fierce strain ; 
: Love lifted them, and they were strong again. 


Her ears were deafened with the ruthless cry 
Ve victis/ crashing up against the sky ; 


} Sweeter than silence came Love’s voice divine, 
“Thou shalt arise again, for thou art Mine.” 


Thrilled through the agony of awful fears, 
“T will restore the locust-eaten years.” 


So in Love’s light her face transfigured shone, 
And she grew very fair to look upon. 


Oh vineyard, wasted once of beasts of prey, 
Thou hast put forth thy glorious fruit to-day! 


Oh jewel flung ‘neath trampling feet of swine, 
Love’s hand has set thee in the crown Divine. 


Maker, Redeemer, Sanctifier, Thou 
Hast signed Thy sign upon her breast and brow ; 


And every power superb, and each bright grace 
Flames in the perfect lustre of Thy Face. 


E. H. Hickey, 
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JENNIFER, : 


Neary haltway down the north-western 
coast of Cornwall there is a spot where 
the high cliff has sundered, forming a 
gap not quite a hundred yards wide, 
which narrows gradually, for about 
twice that length, inland. ‘The cliffs 
bow their heads as if they would meet. 
When you look down from the head of 
this little ravine, the sea appears as if set 
in a frame of brown rock. Nestled in the 
lap of the hollow there lies a tiny ham- 
let, called Pencarrow Town. Some of 
the houses cling so closely to the side of 
the cliff that, if it were possible to climb 
down by any but the beaten path, you 
might walk on to the roofs, or drop 
down into the little back courts, where 
the people keep their boat-gear and 
fishing-tackle, and where, sheltered by 
the rough stone enclosures, a few mise- 
rable cabbages sprout during the summer. 
There is not a tree to be seen, nor a 
bush ; the top of the cliffs is covered 
with short grass, but the furze absolutely 
refuses to grow. Pencarrow boasts of 
two square, large-windowed edifices : 
one, the Methodist chapel, halfway 
down Fore Street; the other, and by 
far the biggest of the two, the house of 
old Avery, the timber-merchant and 
boat-builder—the owner of the little 
quay and employer of half the Pencarrow 
men. Pencarrow House stands a little 
way above the town, in an excavation 
which was made on purpose for it. It 
has a big porch, and is guarded by high 
stone walls and an iron gate, through 
which the children peep at the flowers. 
There are two dwarf juniper trees, one 
on each side of the porch; along the 
borders there are crocuses in spring, and 
daffodils and sea-pinks; and in the 
corner least open to the wind there is a 
fuchsia, the wonder and delight of the 
Pencarrow folk, to whom its long bend- 








ing sprays and crimson bells are like a 
fairy dream. 

And the church ? 

The church, dedicated to St. Agnes, 
is in a safe, sheltered nook a mile in- 
land. It stands aloof from the Pen- 
carrow folk: so does its vicar. When 
the folk want to be married or buried, 
they go to St. Agnes’. The walk is 
pleasant in summer, for the honeysuckle 
and wild-rose atone for the barrenness 
of Pencarrow; and there is a public- 
house within a stone’s-throw of the 
churchyard gate, where thirsty souls 
may be refreshed. About every second 
year the vicar meets a new face in 
Pencarrow. The face is usually sur- 
mounted by a rusty hat. The vicar 
supposes it to be the new Methodist 
preacher, and heis right. Preacher and 
vicar cannot help knowing each other 
by repute, but each steadily ignores the 
other’s existence. The vicar says the ser- 
vice on Sundays in the big three-aisled 
church, with an average congregation of 
two persons toeach aisle. The preacher 
exhorts, and sings, and prays, and weeps 
in the little brown chapel, where the 
people crowd till there is not even 
standing-room. There you may see the 
women rocking themselves to and fro, 
and sturdy, brown-faced men weeping, 
when the preacher admonishes and 
threatens—ay, scolds—them for their 
lukewarmness and backslidings, and 
their hardness of heart. There, too, 
if you penetrate to the front seats, you 
may see the placid faces of those who 
know that the threatenings and the 
admonitions are not for them, but for 
the crowd behind, and under the gallery, 
and staring in at the door. Lestacy 


glows in the dim eyes of these old 
weatherbeaten folk, when the preacher 
reminds them of the rest that shortly 
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awaits them, of the mansions prepared 
in a land where there is neither hunger 
nor thirst, neither the dread of the 
workhouse, nor of the awful westerly 
gales that make the fishers’ wives deso- 
late. At the thought of what that rest 
will be, the tears start and trickle down, 
tears of joy, for they know. Hope im- 
plies uncertainty : they have assurance, 
they will tell you, even this side the 
grave. Happy they! 

There is a woman, taller by a head 
than any woman there, who slips in 
sometimes when the evening meeting 
has begun, and sits near the door on 
one of the seats under the gallery. Her 
hair is white, and her wrinkled face 
has a curious, shrewd, defiant expres- 
sion. When the preacher threatens she 
gives a sort of grunt, and her eyes 
twinkle, and she smiles contemptuously. 
She never stays to the end, but always 
slips out while the last hymn is being 
sung. She lives alone in a queer little 
tumbledown house close to the chapel. 
Old Betsy Rouncival, whois past ninety, 
and who lives opposite the chapel, 
would tell you that forty years ago this 
white-haired woman was the beauty of 
Pencarrow. Folk used to call her “ Miss 
Treloar ;” now they call her “ Old Jen- 
nifer.” Sometimes the boys follow her, 
calling, “‘ Burn the old witch in a barrel 
of pitch ;” and she turns and curses 
them so that they get frightened, and 
slink away. 

Let us go back forty years, when 
Jennifer Treloar was young and hand- 
some, and full of hope ; when her white 
hair was golden brown, and her sunken 
eyes sparkled like the sea when the tide 
comes in on a summer’s afternoon. She 
was the daughter of a man who had 
been parish-clerk at St. Agnes’ for the 
greatest part of his life, and whose father 
had been clerk before him. It had been 
Jan Treloar’s boast all his life that, though 
he lived next door, he had never put his 
foot inside the chapel. His first wife 
joined in his boast, and as long as she 
lived Jennifer was kept a faithful church- 
goer. But she died, and Jan took a 
second wife who was not always of her 
husband’s opinion. She joined the 
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Methodists openly, and at her death her 
little daughter Ellen was seat by her 
own special desire to live with an aunt 
at Camelford, who taught her the ways 
of Methodism and dress-making at the 
same time. The years that elapsed 
between her stepmother’s death and 
Ellen’s coming home—just before old 
Jan Treloar’s death—were the happiest 
years of Jennifer's life. She had her 
own way, perhaps more than was good 
for her; but before, she had not had it 
as much as was good for her. This 
strong, loud-voiced, self-reliant woman 
had been the slave of her whimpering, 
tyrannical stepmother, and a step-sister 
no less tyrannical. It was right and 
fitting, she was told, that she, the strong, 
should put her shoulder to the wheel 
and give her back to the burden. Mrs. 
Treloar was sickly, and Ellen was deli- 
cate : it was clearly not the intention of 
Providence that they should work hard. 
Jennifer might have rebelled, and ap- 
pealed to her father, but she was so full 
of pity for weak folk that she accepted 
her drudgery without a murmur. So 
she grew up, strong and serviceable, a 
mixture of fierceness and gentleness, 
ignorant of everything except the winds 
and the tides, just barely able to follow 
the service in her Prayer-book, and to 
spell out a chapter to her father when he 
became too blind to read for himself, 
and too deaf to hear the weak voice of 
the vicar. Except Ellen and her father, 
Jennifer had only one relation in the 
world, Tom Carvosso, her cousin on the 
mother’s side. When old JanTreloar was 
getting very helpless, Tom made him- 
self useful to Jennifer in many ways, and 
Jennifer got fond of him after a cousinly 
fashion, and showed it by looking after 
his wardrebe, which was a saving to Tom, 
who was working at rather low wages in 
Avery’s timber-yard. Tom got fond of 
Jennifer too, and made up his mind 
slowly that he would ask her to marry 
him some day. But he put it off from 


one Sunday to another, and might have 
gone on deferring it for years, deterred by 
the thought of his own poverty and his 
cousin’s comparative riches—a third 
share in a fishing-smack, and an interest 
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in the house, which had been bought 
mostly with the first Mrs. Treloar’s 
money—had not the sight of Jennifer's 
loneliness after her father’s death em- 
boldened him to speak out. Ellen, 
greatly shocked and impressed by her 
father’s end, so unlike the end of any 
Christian she had ever read or heard of, 
had returned to Camelford after the 
funeral, and it was some time before she 
could bring herself to decide on leaving 
a place where she had a large circle of 
religious friends, and where she was a 
class-leader, for a residence at Pencarrow 
with a sister who had already proved a 
most uncongenialcompanion. Butshe was 
encouraged by the members of her class, 
to whom she had opened her doubts 
relating to her father’s salvation. These 
doubts were solved in a very awful way. 
By her own confession Ellen had proved 
herself not to have been instant in sea- 
son and out of season. She had allowed 
herself to be silenced too often by Jen- 
nifer, whose hatred of exposition, ser- 
mons, memoirs, everything indeed of 
a profitable nature, was on a par with 
old Jan Treloar’s. Ellen felt that her 
father’s impatience of profitable dis- 
course might have been overcome, but 
for Jennifer’s aiding and abetting him. 
She had indeed made her own salvation 
sure. That she had been intimidated 
in securing that of her father she was 
bidden to take as a humiliation and a 
warning. Henceforth she was to be a 
shining light in Pencarrow, and a means 
of saving the souls of her two relatives 
there. But Jennifer, when her sister 
had declared it her belief that their 
father was not in heaven, had flown 
into a towering rage, and had forbidden 
Ellen ever to speak of religion to her 
again. Ellen was silenced for the time, 
but she returned to the subject whenever 
there was a loophole. And thus there 
gradually grew an estrangement between 
these two. Ellen, seeing that Jennifer 
steadily turned a deaf ear to her exhor- 
tations, had concentrated her efforts 
more entirely on Tom; and when Jenni- 
fer became aware of this, the estrange- 
ment blazed up into a fierce quarrel, 
which came to its height one Sunday 
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afternoon about three monihs after Jan 
Treloar’s death, 

Tom, the cause of it all, would have 
slunk away, and left his cousins to fight 
it out by themselves, but Jennifer had 
been standing near the house-door, and 
he could not have got out without push- 
ing her aside. 

They had been quarrelling for half 
an hour, and both looked hot and stub- 
born and angry—Jennifer the hottest 
and angriest, Ellen the stubbornest, of 
the two. Ellen, who for the time had 
said all she wished to say, stood quietly 
triumphant. Jennifer, who had done 
with Ellen, but who had not yet by any 
means said her last word, turned to Tom, 
angry and pathetic and indignant all at 
once, with tears in her eyes and sobs in 
her voice. 

“Tis mean o’ you, Tom, to go for to 
tell me about halting ’twixt two opi- 
nions, an’ blowing hot an’ cold, whan 
you know well that I niver changed so 
long as I knew the difference ‘twixt 
church an’ chapel. I be a Church- 
woman born an’ bred, an’ niver went to 
chapel onless ’twas a rainy evenin’ or 
the like, an’ niver mean tu. "Tis you 
that have changed, Tom ; you've fallen 
away fro’ the Church, just ‘cause ‘tis 
better fun to be a Methody, that’s all. 
Iss, you likes belonging to a class, an’ 
puttin’ up o’ prayer, an’ tellin’ what the 
Lord’s a-done fur yer soul, fur the Pen- 
carrow folk to go home an’ talk about. 
You needn’t talk Scriptur’ at me,” Jen- 
nifer went on, with her eyes and face in 
a blaze, as Tom would have spoken. 
“ Do ’ee think I dunnow my Bible so 
well as you? Your precious soul! Bless 
me well! What becom’d o’ folks’ souls 
afore old Wesley wor born or thought 
of? You be a canting Methody, Ellen, 
an’ that’s the word for ’ee ; an’ it’s a 
poor, mean trick you’re playin’, tu ’tice 
Tom away, an’ make un go to chapel 
along wi’ you. Folk ’ll cry shame upon 
’ee, an’ sarve ’ee right.” 

“T care little for what folk say,” Ellen 
replied, in a still small voice. “I have 


a regard for Tom’s immortal soul, an’ I 
don’t intend to let anything stand in the 
You've been a great hin- 


way of it. 
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drance to Tom, Jennifer. I believe he’d 
ha’ joined long ago, if it hadn’t been for 
you. You may have much to answer 
for.” 

“Me ahindrance tuTom!” Jennifer 
stopped for an instant, expecting Tom 
to contradict Ellen. But as Tom gave 
no sign, she turned to him with re- 
doubled anger. 

“Ef you can stan’ by an’ hear the 
like o’ that, Tom, the sooner you walks 
out the better!” As she spoke she 
moved from the door. Tom, directly 
appealed to, made a feeble attempt to 
cast oil on the troubled waters. 

“ Ellen didn’t mean that as you take 
it, Jennifer, only in a spiritual way. In 
the carnal way her knoweth how I’ve 
been beholden tu ’ee iver sin’ I come 
here, for washin’ an’ mendin’ an’ the 
like. I wish you'd think better o’ what 
you said, Jennifer, an’ come along wi’ 
me an’ Ellen. Let's seek the Lord 
together, us three.” 

“Tl du no sich a thing,” Jennifer 
retorted hotly. “ You’m only goin’ 
’cause Ellen’s ticed ’ee tu go, wi’ talkin’ 
tu that degree that you’m took bad all 
tu once ‘long o’ that there precious soul 
o’ yourn. Why on arth can’t folk du 
their duty like the Catechism says, an’ 
let their souls alone?” 

“The Catechism won't carry us to 
heaven,” said Ellen. 

“Well, I'm sorry you won’t come, 
Jennifer,” said Tom, who had taken 
advantage of his cousin’s last change of 
position to edge himself nearer and 
nearer the door, and so had got gra- 
dually into the street. 

“ Ef you'd got a proper feeling in you, 
Jennifer, you'd like goin’ ‘long wi’ Tom. 
I don’t believe you’re so fond of him 
after all,” said Ellen, as she prepared to 
leave the house. 

“Tell ’ee what,” said Jennifer, “if I 
wor to go, twould be for Tom’s sake, 
not for the Lord’s. But sooner than 
let th’ Almighty think me so mean 
sperrited as to go for to put a cheat 
upon He, I'd rayther du without church 
nor chapel for the rest o’ my born days. 
As for Tom, he must please hisself ; 
but ef he thinks ’tis love o’ the Lord 
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takes un to chapel, he’s mistook, for he 
only goes ’cause he’s frighted about his 
soul.” 

“T'll stop no longer to hear such 
blasphemy.” And Ellen left the house 
hastily, and joined Tom, who was wait- 
ing at the chapel door. 

When she was gone, Jennifer ran 
upstairs to her room and threw herself 
down beside her bed in a passion of 
grief. ‘‘Oh, father, father,” she sobbed, 
“her's stealin’ my Tom away fro’ me, 
an’ I shall go mad. Father, father, 
*tis enough to make ’ee turn in the 
grave!” 

At last, when her passion had spent 
itself, Jennifer stole downstairs and left 
the house. She walked stealthily through 
the street, and climbed up on the high 
cliff, where she knew she would meet 
no one. She wanted to think, and 
thinking seemed easier in the open air 
where the wind was blowing, than in 
the house—her own house, where she 
had been so flouted by Ellen. The whole 
place seemed asleep. Even the restless 
sea had caught the indescribable still- 
ness. The long, slow break of the 
waves rose mingled with the sound of 
the hymn the chapel folk were singing. 
The tune made Jennifer forget her 
misery for a moment; it was a tune 
which had exercised a fascination over 
her from her earliest childhood. She 
began to sing to herself softly— 


“When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 


Many a time had she sat the evening 
through by her window listening to the 
chapel singing, so different, alas! from 
the vocal attempts in the poor old church, 
where there were a violin and bass viol 
and three singers—a woman and two 
men, who in a high gallery sang dole- 
fully unto the Lord according to the 
Old Version, while the thin sprinkling 
of countryfolk stood with their backs to 
the clergyman, and gaped in stolid 
silence. If ever Jennifer had become a 
Methodist, it would have been owing 
to the heartiness and unanimity of the 














chapel singing. Sometimes it would so 
carry her away that she would forget 
time and place ; the brown, blistered 
walls would give way, and show her a 
glimpse of heaven. Then, the fervour 
of the moment over, she would chide 
herself for her foolishness in supposing 
heaven was to be found in chapel sooner 
than in church, 

When the hymn ceased, Jennifer 
turned her face seaward and wept again. 
She longed to descend from the great 
lonely height on which she had perched 
herself, and slip quietly into chapel 
somewhere near Tom, so that he might 
hear her voice when the last hymn came 
to be sung. To do so would be to con- 
fess that she had been wrong, and Tom 
and Ellen right; but that in itself 
seemed a smali thing to Jennifer in her 
longing to be reconciled to Tom after 
this first violent quarrel. Only she 
knew that if she went to chapel now, 
Ellen would consider she had a right to 
press her going ever afterwards, and 
Jennifer felt as if nothing could induce 
her to concede any such right to Ellen. 
She was willing to be a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water for her and for Tom ; 
but she must have her liberty. She 
counted up all the instances in which 
she had been forced to bow to Ellen’s 
caprices and interference, and came to 
a deliberate conclusion that it was time 
to break loose and assert her rights. 

When it was nearly dark, Jennifer 
climbed down from the cliff,and got back 
into the town. The streets were still 
deserted. She listened at the chapel 
door, and heard the voice of the preacher, 
so knew the sermon was not yet over. 
She went across the street to Betsy 
Rouncival’s door. Betsy was a shrewd 
woman ; a wise woman, some said. At 
all events, she gave wise advice some- 
times. An eager “Come in” was the 
answer to her knock. Betsy was dis- 
abled with rheumatism, and sat in her 
chair by the window, watching for the 
chapel folk to come out. 

“ Du ’ee pitch,” she exclaimed, pull- 
ing a chair near her with the end of her 
crooked stick. ‘ Why, Miss Treloar, 
what iver’s the meanin’ o’ this? Ellen 
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an’ your young man a-gone to chapel, an’ 
you all desolate by yerself!” 

“Oh, Mistiss Rouncival,” Jennifer 
cried, with a fresh burst of tears, 
“‘niver, niver did Tom refuse to take a 
walk wi’ me afore to-night! Ellen’s 
*ticeed him away to chapel, along o’ 
frightenin’ un out of his varry wits 
about he’s soul. An’ I bin feelin’ so 
*mazed as a sheep iver since !” 

“Tom ought to be ’shamed of his- 
self!” said Mrs. Rouncival. 

“’Taint Tom’s fault. Tom’s quiet 
enough, an’ like tu go straight enough 
if he wor but let alone. But Ellen, what 
wi’ her good books about dead folk, an’ 
her talk, hath turned iverything upside 
down. Her tongue runneth nineteen to 
a dozen now poor father’s gone. Her'll 
talk so powerful about perdition that 
I’ve felt my varry flesh creep, an’ I seen 
Tom turn so white as the wall. I made 
out perdition was a wuss kind o’ hell, 
but Lor’, says I, talkin’ so powerful 
about it won’t make a body go there. 
When her gets talkin’ i’ that way, I 
sets to work hard a-mendin’ o’ Tom’s 
things, or ironin’, or summat, and so I 
minds it less. But Tom! he gets 
properly skeared, an’ lets he’s pipe go 
out. An’ then Ellen will go to prayers 
right down upon the kitchen floor, an’ 
her sighs an’ cries, and maketh Tom 
miserable. An’ then her lends un good 
books to take home. I'd like to burn 
them good books !” was Jennifer’s vehe- 
ment conclusion. 

“Them quiet, soft-spoken wemmen does 
a lot o’ mischief,” said Betsy Rouncival, 

“Tm not goin’ to sit quiet an’ see 
Tom stole from me. Now, Mrs. Rounci- 
val, I want you tu tell me. Du’ee know 
of a good charm ?” 

By a good charm, Jennifer meant one 
which did not require the invocation of 
an evil spirit. 

“There be charms and charms,” was 
the cautious reply. “Some niver fails ; 
some only work when they’re tried in 
faith.” 

“ Well, you see, I don’t want Ellen 
to be hurted. I don’t want to set Old 
Nick at her, only fcr her to let me an’ 
Tom alone.” 
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“Old Nick! Why, I know of one 
charm that would skear twenty Nicks. 
Such a many chapters as there are to 
read !” 

“Td like one o’ that sort,” Jennifer 
exclaimed. ‘Chapters an’ verses, an’ 
that.” 

“Tt ‘ll cost sum fin: an ef you ha’n’t 
got faith you lose your money an’ your 
trouble.” 

“ How much do ’ee want?” 

*« Two half-crowns is the price. But 
look ’ee here, Jennifer,” said the old 
woman, stamping her stick on the floor, 
“ef I thought you couldn’t hold your 
tongue, no power should make me give 
it tu ’ee. Ef old Avery knew I'd a 
charm in the house, he’d turn me into 
the street, an’ a lot your two halfcrowns 
ud du for me. Now bring me that 
black box on the dresser. Hold it 
whiles I open it, an’ don’t touch what’s 
inside.” 

Jennifer did as she was told. Inside 
the black box was a black-letter Bible, 
that looked as if it had been exposed to 
the action of fire, for the corners were 
charred off, and the outside leaves were 
ready to fall to pieces as the old woman 
turned them. At intervals throughout 
the book were pieces of coarse dirty 
paper and slips of parchment with 
writing on them. Jennifer looked on 
with awe while Betsy made her selec- 
tion. 

“Kneel down an’ shut your eyes, an’ 
don’t speak till I’ve done,” said she. 
“I’m going tu read out the charm for 
*ee,” 

She read from an ill-written and 
worse spelt paper as follows: “Strike 
yourself from the crown of your head 
to the sole of your foot on the left side 
with the writing towards your skin three 
times, and read it three times. Cut the 
nails of your fingers and the nails of 
your toes and a bit of hair from the 
crown of your head. and take a pinch 
of clean salt ; throw this into the fire 
three times, saying, ‘ In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ 
Read the thirty-fifth Psalm, the nine- 
teenth chapter of the Second of Kings, 
the thirtv-seventh of Isaiah, and seven- 
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teenth of Numbers. On the third night 
go to a churchyard and pluck four sprigs 
of yew, and take a handful of the earth 
from the last made grave. Put two 
sprigs of yew on the threshold of your 
door, and two on the threshold of the 
door of the person you wish to keep 
true. Divide the earth into three por- 
tions ; sprinkle two before the two 
doors and burn the rest ; and while it 
burns, sprinkle salt over it. Do this at 
twelve o'clock, and speak to no one till 
after cock-crow.” 

“Now,” said Betsy Rouncival, tri- 
umphantly, “that’s as good a charm as 
youll get anywhere betwixt this an’ 
Land’s End. None but a pious person 
could ha’ made it. Why, what’s the 
matter weth ’ee?” For Jennifer was 
kneeling before her with a perfectly 
white face. 

“Tis havin’ to go to St. Agnes that 
time o’ night, and havin’ to take ‘arth 
from a grave; an’ father’s grave is the 
newest.” 

“Well, du as you like,” said Betsy, 
composedly. ‘Ef you ha’n’t got faith, 
so well leave it alone. Only, ef you 
don’t hold your tongue, you'll never 
have a quiet night’s rest so long as I’m 
alive, nor after, ef I can help it.” 

“Oh, I must go through wi’ it. I 
can’t give Tom up,” sighed Jennifer. 
“T’ll come back weth the halfcrowns 
to-morrow, and than you'll let me 
have the writing, please. Good night, 
Mistiss.” 

Jennifer shut the door behind her, 
but stopped for a moment to consider 
before she went across the street. It 
seemed so horrible to her to have to 
take earth from her father’s grave, that 
she almost made up her mind to delay 
using the charm till another funeral 
had taken place. In the meantime— 
who could say !—perhaps she and Tom 
might be reconciled. She resolved to 
make the first overtures herself. She 
would go in and say, “Tom, dear, I let 
my tongue run away wi’ me to-night, 
an’ now I wish I hadn’t.”. Then they 
would shake hands and kiss each other 
and be happy again. She ran across 
the street, and put her head in at the 
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door. Ellen sat reading one of her 
favourite books. 

“Where's Tom?” asked Jennifer, 
entering. 

“Gone home, I s’pose,” Ellen replied 
without looking up. 

Jennifer felt a spasm at her throat. 
Was it possible Tom did not wish to be 
reconciled ? 

“Did he leave no word for me?” 
she asked humbly. 

‘‘ None that I know by. He said he 
thought he’d best go straight home, 
considerin’ all things; an’ I told un I 
thought so tu. Fac’ was, I s’pose he 
thought he’d had enough o’ your tongue 
for one while.” 

For an instant Jennifer’s blue eyes 
looked daggers at her quiet, soft-spoken 
sister. Then she turned, and walked 
out into the back yard, and fell on her 
knees. 

“ Oh Lord A’mighty! For pity’s sake 
now don’t ’ee let her be so aggravatin’ ! 
That quiet way o’ hers doth raise the 
varry devil in me, it doth ; an’ ef her 
goes on interferin’ twixt Tom an’ me, I 
shall niver be able to keep my hands 
off her! An’ I don’t want to du her a 
mischief, ’canse her’s my father’s child, 
an’ I did love un dearly !” 

The words were scarcely spoken when, 
as if in answer, a whisper came from the 
other side of the low wall,—“ Jennifer!” 
Jennifer started to her feet. Had the 
Lord sent an angel? She felt awe-struck, 
but scarcely surprised. If Satan could 
go hither and thither doing as much 
harm as he pleased, why could not God’s 
angels go about helping folk that were 
in sore straits ? 

“ Who is it, please?” she whispered. 
It was too dark to see. 

“ Jennifer, be that you ?” 

Jennifer gave a cry of joy. She was 
answered. It was Tom’s voice. She 
ran to the spot whence it proceeded, 
caught Tom’s hands outspread to meet 
hers, stretched herself forward, and 
kissed him. 

“ Oh Tom, I be so sorry; I be somad 
wi’ myself for what I said. You may 
go to chapel whan you will, an I'll not 
stan’ in your way. Oh Tom, whan Ellen 








said you’d gone home an’ left no word 
for me, I felt cold to my varry heart.” 

“T shouldn’t ha’ slept a wink ef I 
hadn’t spoke to ’ee,” was Tom’s reply. 
By this time he had swung himself up 
on the wall, and had got an arm round 
Jennifer’s neck, “Thinks I to myself, 
Tis a perty thing, it is, to come to words 
wi’ one’s sweetheart ‘long o’ goin’ to 
chapel. I didn’ min’ the sarmon a bit, 
for thinkin’ of ’ee. I did go home, but 
sumfin’ drawed me up here. Thinks I, 
I wonder ef her’d come out ef her 
know’d who was here ?” 

“T wish you'd come in an’ shut the 
door, Jennifer,” Ellen called from inside. 
*‘ Ain’t you goin’ to give me no supper 
this night ?” 

“ Come in’long wi’ me, Tom, an’ have 
some supper,” Jennifer whispered. 

Tom didn’t know about that; he 
didn’t want to see Ellen and} Jennifer 
quarrelling like two wild cats, and get 
himself mixed up in it, as had been the 
case that afternoon. ButJennifer coaxed, 
and promised, and vowed she would not 
say an unkind word to Ellen. And Tom, 
after a decent resistance, came down from 
his perch, and suffered himself to be led 
in triumph into the house. 

“Well, Ellen,” he said, in answer to 
the exclamation of astonishment which 
greeted his entrance, “I changed my 
mind, an’ here I am, after all, ye see.” 

Ellen answered gravely that she 
hoped he would not have reason to 
repent it. She kept silence during 
supper, tacitly protesting against the 
unprofitable discourse of the two sweet- 
hearts. She could not, however, repress 
a groan when she heard Jennifer’s part- 
ing words to Tom outside the door. 

“T'll tell ’ee whan we’m out to walk 
next Sunday evening.” 

That one sentence, even without the 
help of Jennifer’s triumphant manner 
when she re-entered the room, would 
have sufficed to show Ellen that all 
her new power over Tom’s soul had 
vanished before the magic of Jennifer’s 
smiles, and tears, and kisses. She felt 
a thorough contempt for Tom’s weak- 
ness. He was putting his hand to the 
plough, and turning back. He was 
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giving the devil a fearful advantage 
over him. But though she despised 
Tom, Ellen did not on that account feel 
that her own responsibility was lessened. 
It behoved her, she thought, to take 
strong and prompt measures. It was 
an awful consideration for her that her 
father had died unconverted. Then, as 
now, Jennifer had been the obstacle, 
though a less active one than now, to 
her efforts for her father’s welfare. She 
took counsel on the following day with 
the members of her class, and requested 
her class-leader to confer with the 
preacher. The consequence was, that 
on the following Wednesday evening 
meeting it was announced from the 
pulpit that a revival meeting would be 
held on Saturday night. Meanwhile, 
class-members were requested to hold 
private prayer meetings, for Satan was 
up and busy in Pencarrow. It was 
long since a revival had taken place, 
and the curiosity roused by this last 
clause helped to swell the excitement 
consequent on the announcement. Every 
man, woman, and child wanted to know 
in what way the devil had been busy 
in Penearrow. 

Jennifer, ignorant of her sister being 
the chief mover in the matter, took it 
all very quietly. Tom, she said, was 
welcome to go to chapel on Saturday 
night, as long as he went to walk with 
her on Sunday night. Ellen, feeling 
that in this case it behoved her to 
mingle the wisdom of the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove, forebore 
to give utterance to her fervent hope 
that Saturday would witness such a 
change in Tom’s heart as would puta 
stop to the unhallowed Sunday strolls 
at once and for ever. Yet, moved by 
some womanly compunction at the 
thought of the breach that would ensue 
between her sister and Tom if this 
hoped-for change took place, she made 
a slight attempt to work on Jennifer’s 
feelings on the night of the revival. 

“Oh Jennifer, tis sad when people in 


a fam’ly aint of one mind. Think © 


now, how much better ’twould be for 
your soul ef you'd cast in your lot with 
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“T'll mind my soul to-morrow,” was 
the answer. “ To-night I got the kitchen 
to clean up, an’ Tom’s socks to mend, 
an’ your shoes to black.” 

“To-night your soul may be re- 
quired.” 

“ Well, ef ’tis, that’s no reason for 
leavin’ everything ondone in the house,” 
came the ready retort. Ellen turned 
away. It seemed to her that her words 
were doomed to fall on stony ground ; 
that nothing but a very special Provi- 
dence would save her sister. 

The evening wore on, and Jennifer, 
alone in the house, and her work done, 
was moved by pure curiosity to put on 
her bonnet and see what was going on. 
Sounds of praying, and weeping, and 
bursts of singing came from the open door 
of the chapel. She slipped in, and was 
carried slowly onward in the throng. 
A tail man, who was endeavouring to 
force his way out, said to a person be- 
hind her, “’IT'was Tom Carvosso as 
was a-roarin an’ a-howlin’ like Tregeagle 
a while agone.” Jennifer felt her 
cheeks burn. She would have tried to 
get out, for to hear Tom “roaring and 
howling,” and making himself a gazing- 
stock for all Pencarrow, she felt would 
be a humiliation greater than she could 
bear. But the human tide behind was 
too strong for her, and she was carried 
onwards. There was presently a lull in 
the singing and praying, and an ancient 
white-haired man rose and spoke thus, 
in a sweet feeble voice : 

“ Brothers an’ sisters,—The Lord has 
sent me here to-night to tell you to 
come to Him. He’s been a-waitin’ these 
many years, an’ sendin’ first one an’ 
then the other to tell ’ee. Now He’s 
sent me, to beg an’ pray of ’ee to come, 
an’ not put it off any longer. Come, 
you that be happy, an’ He'll make ’ee 
happier ; come, you that be miserable, 
an’ He’ll comfort ‘ee. Look at me. I 
had a dear wife, an’ the Lord took her 
whan I wanted her most. I had ten 
dear chil’ren, an’ the Lord took ’em, 
an’ I wor left alone. I had a trifle o’ 
money, an’ I lost it; an’ now I’m old 
an’ half blind, an’ can scarce du a day’s 


work. But I’ve got Christ! An’ I tell 
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all of ’ee, that ef I had to lose my money, 
an’ my wife, an’ my chil’ren, all over 
again, I’d du it, sooner than loose hold 
o’ Christ. I wakes in the morning, an’ 
says I to myself, Maybe I'll be wi’ 
Christ afore to-night. Now think what 
tis to have that to look forward tu! 
Dear brothers an’ sisters, He’s waitin’ 
for ’ee an’ callin’ for ’ee. Maybe you 
don’t know how He loves ’ee, or how 
sweet ’tis to belong to Him; but take 
the word o’ one that does know, an’ 
come.” 

Jennifer sat down on a seat under the 
gallery, and covered her face with her 
hands. ‘The voice of this feeble old 
man was as the voice of a messenger 
from heaven. Tears trickled down 
between her fingers; she murmured, 
*“T du want to come, I du.” Already 
there was a movement towards the 
upper end of the chapel. The quiet, 
simple words of invitation had drawn 
forth some from the crowd who would 
never have been compelled hy the 
fiercer threats and warnings of the 
younger and more energetic men. A 
moment more, and Jennifer would have 
fallen upon her knees and taken her 
silent oath of allegiance to Christ. But 
a touch on her shoulder made her look 
up. [Ellen stood by her, and at the 
sight of her Jennifer’s tears ceased 
flowing, and all the old antagonism 
came back with tenfold force. Ellen’s 
face was aglow with hysterical excite- 
ment. 

“Jennifer,” she exclaimed, “God 
wants you! Don’t let the devil keep 
’ee away. Come up wi’ me, an’ I'll ask 
my class-leader to pray weth ’ee. Oh, 
Jennifer, Tom’s made his peace with 
God, after strong cryin’ an’ tears. Come 
an’ make yours too, afore it’s tu late!” 

Suddenly a ery of “ Glory ” resounded 
through the building. “I’ve foun’ 
peace! Praise the Lord!” And a 
triumphant hymn was struck up by 
those nearest the pulpit. Jennifer re- 
coiled as she recognised Tom’s voice in 
the stentorian shout. 

“If he hath foun’ peace, he ncedn’ 
make quite so much noise about it,” she 
said indignantly, 
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“ Oh, Jennifer! you're letting Satan 
get the advantage over you. Take 
care!” 

Jennifer hardened more and mere. 
“Let the devil mind hisself. I aint 
so much skeared of un as you be.” 

Ellen turned away with a look of 
horror, and addressed the women who 
sat near. Jennifer, angry and disgusted, 
rose and left the chapel. 

But, as her anger and disgust died 
out, the remembrance of that old man’s 
words came back clearer. She thought 
of them all night, while tending Ellen, 
who was brought in from chapel faint 
and hysterical and incoherent, and who 
frightened her by going into convulsions, 
It seemed to Jennifer that the disciple 
whom Jesus loved must have been like 
that white-haired ancient man, who per- 
suaded folk so sweetly. As she walked 
home from church on Sunday morning, 
she made up her mind that instead of 
the Sunday stroll, she would go with 
Tom to chapel, if the old man was going 
to preach. She would dearly like to 
belong to Christ if she could do it by 
any other means than becoming a joined 
“ Methody.” She would have spoken 
to the parson, only he was such a grand 
gentleman ; and besides, if she stopped 
behind, the clerk would ask her business, 
and tell her parson’s dinner couldn’t 
be kept waiting, and she must come on 
a week-day. 

All the long afternoon Jennifer sat 
and waited for Tom in vain. When 
Ellen came in from afternoon prayer- 
meeting she was met by tears and re- 
proaches, and accused of inciting Tom 
to break his promise. 

Ellen replied that she had not spoken 
a word to Tom, which was true. It 
was not necessary to exasperate Jennifer 
by telling her that Tom had sat next 
her at the prayer-meeting. It was some 
time before Tom entered. He had re- 
quired the mingled warning and encou- 
ragement of the preacher before he 
could bring himself to say what he had 
to say to Jennifer. He made it as short 
as he could, for his own sake as well as 
hers; though, as the preacher said, 
any laceration of the affections was a 
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mere trifle when heaven or hell was 
in the balance. He had cast in his 
lot with the Lord’s people, he told 
her, and heneeforth he intended to 
spend the Sabbath in a godly manner, 
neither speaking his own words nor 
thinking his own thoughts. If Jennifer 
would but give heed to her salvation, 
he would gladly help her on, but for 
his own soul’s sake he dared not keep 
his promise to an unbeliever. Scripture 
spoke plainly enough, and he must 
obey, and not put a stumbling-block in 
his path. 

“So I be a hindrance to ’ee, be I?” 
said Jennifer with a great sob; “I, 
that would work my fingers to the 
bone for ’ee !” 

“To my soul, I mean. Oh Jennifer, 
I shall go mournful all my days ef I 
part weth you; but I must save my 
soul!” 

Jennifer turned away her head, and 
Tom stood silent, steeling himself 
against the expected flow of tears and 
entreaties. Instead, she turned full 
upon him, flashing defiance from her 
blue eyes. 

“Go your ways,” she cried, with 
a harsh, strident laugh; “go your 
ways for a false, cantin’ Methody!” 

That night, when Ellen was fast asleep, 
Jennifer stole out to Betsy Rouncival’s 
to hear the charm read once more, and 
get the parchment with the writing on 
it. Nothing but the courage of despair 
enabled her to carry the charm into 
execution. Betsy Rouncival’s threats 
of haunting her if she betrayed the 
secret, lost their terror in the greater 
terror of the walk to the lonely church- 
yard and the business to be done when 
she got there. On the Tuesday night 
Ellen missed her, and rose and searched 
for her in vain. In the morning, when 
she came down, the fire was lit, and 
Jennifer, with her elbows on her knees, 
sat staring at it. To Ellen’s questions 
she returned no answer. But there was 
a wild look in her eyes which Ellen had 
never seen before, and which made her 
think that the Evil One was getting a 
stronger hold than ever over her sister. 

Weeks grew into months. Tom, bent 
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on saving his soul, went steadily to the 
chapel services, and as steadily avoided 
Jennifer. Ellen, taken up with her 
dress-making, and her class-meetings 
and prayer-meetings, had no time to 
notice that Jennifer was getting thin 
and haggard and wild-looking, and that 
she was always muttering to herself, 
“ Betsy said I must ha’ faith.” 

One day in the middle of winter, 
Betsy, intending to stimulate her to a 
fresh effort to bring back Tom, told her 
a piece of gossip. Ellen and Tom were 
to make a match of it, folk said. 

“You would have a good charm first. 
Now, ef I was you, I'd try one of another 
sort, that don’t want faith.” 

Jennifer stared at her, and laughed, 
but did not answer. 

When Ellen woke next morning, a 
great kitchen-knife lay on her bed. 
Jennifer was not in the house, and her 
bed had not been slept in. A silver 
mug and two teaspoons, which had been 
her mother’s, and old Treloar’s walking- 
stick, were missing. There was a nine- 
days’ wonder, and search and inquiry. 
Then it was rumoured that a woman 
had been dug out of a snow-drift on the 
moor beyond Slaughterbridge; a tall, 
comely woman who had a stick in her 
hand; and the Pencarrow folk were 
satisfied that it was Jennifer. 

All but Tom. Tom went away, and 
came back at the end of a week, having 
declared that he must see her dead 
before he would believe it. But the 
corpse had been buried, and Tom was 
too poor and too ignorant to surmount 
the country prejudice against exhuma- 
tion. The stick was marked rudely as 
with a clasp-knife, “J. Treloar.” For 
two years Tom clung to the hope that 
this might have been some other Tieloar 
—there were so many of them—and 
that Jennifer would come back. Then, 
attracted by a look in Ellen’s face that 
reminded him of Jennifer, and further 
moved thereto by the opinion of his 
class-leader as to the benefit a pious wife 
was to a man’s soul, he married E/len. 

On the morning when Jenuifer was 
missed, Betsy Rouncival had been 
awoke by her voice at the window close 
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by her bed. Jennifer had opened it 
from the ontside, and had said: “I 
can’t keep my hands off Ellen, so I’d 
better go. Keep this here till I come 
back.” Something that clinked fell on 
the hed, and she was gone. Betsy 
thought it was a dream till the morning 
light showed her the mug and the two 
silver spoons. She put them in her 
black box, and held her tongue. 

Years after, when Tom and Ellen 
were beth in their graves and forgotten, 
Jennifer, that tall, white-haired woman, 
came back. She was shrewd enough and 
collected enough, proved her identity, 
and took possession of what there was, 
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and that was scarcely anything beyond 
what had always been actually her own 
property had she chosen to claim it. 
It was not till she had settled down 
quietly at Pencarrow that folk began 
to perceive that her head was not quite 
right. For all the account she could 
give of her past life was, that she had 
travelled over three counties, working 
her way, sometimes stopping for years 
in one place, but always seeking for an 
old white-haired man whose name she 
did not know, who had been sent to 
her with a kind message, and who 
would help to set everything right 
between her and Tom. 
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ON THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF DRUNKARDS. 


Many of our readers may probably 
recollect that early in March Mr. Dal- 
rymple, M.P. for Bath—a distinguished 
member of the medical profession, who 
has made insanity his special subject— 
attempted to obtain from the House of 
Commons a resolution to the effect “ that 
it is desirable to legislate for the proper 
reception, detention, and management of 
habitual drunkards.” Although it must 
be generally admitted that legislation for 
such an object is most desirable, there 
can be no doubt that the subject is em- 


barrassed by many serious difficulties. 
Mr. Bruce, and the other speakers who ' 


were hostile to the proposed measure, 
referred to the impossibility of defining 
“habitual drunkards,” and to the dan- 
ger that might result from the abuse of a 
power of detaining persons of that class 
in asylums. ‘These difficulties’ seem 
to be more apparent than real. The 
first might easily be met by providing 
that, after a certain number of sammary 
convictions before a magistrates’ bench, 
the offender should be tried before a 
jury for habitual drunkenness, and, if 
found guilty, that he should be sentenced 
to a period of detention in a special asy- 
lum or reformatory ;' and as responsible 


1 Since this article was in type, Mr. Dal- 
rymple has brought in a Bill (read for the 
first time on July 6th) ‘* To provide for the 
Management of Habitual Drunkards,” in 
which an habitual drunkard is defined as “a 
person who, by reason of frequent, excessive, 
or constant use of intoxicating drinks, is in- 
capable of self-control and of proper atten- 
tion to and care of his affairs and family, or 
who is dangerous to himself or others.” And 
the Bill proposes the establishment of licensed 
Reformatories, Sanatoriums, or Refuges, and 
lays down the regulations under which 
habitual drunkards are to be admitted. 
These rules are in close accordance with the 
existing laws of the State of New York, which 
provide that on the filing of affidavits ‘* by 
two respectable practising physicians and two 
respectable citizens, freeholders of the county, 
to the effect that an inebriate is lost to self- 


visitors to these asylums would doubt- 
less be appointed, there would be no 
greater risk of injustice in carrying out 
the provisions of the proposed law than 
now exists in the case of lunatics. 

It must be recollected that there aretwo 
distinct classes for which Mr. Dalrymple 
and his supporters propose to legislate, 
namely, first, those, who, feeling that 
they need supervision’ and a certain 
amount of restraint, seek it voluntarily ; 
and secondly, those whom it is desirable 
to seclude by compulsion. It is the 
second class alone — those habitual 
drunkards who might personally object 
to anything like enforced seclusion— 
that would be likely to occasion much 
trouble ; and we admit that at present 
we do not very clearly see the best 
method of treating them. If as we 
hope will be the case, Mr. Dalrymple 
ultimately sueceeds in carrying his mea- 
sure, in a more or less modified form, we 
trust that perfectly distinct institutions 
will be established for these classes— 
the former requiring a home or Asylum, 
and the latter a Reformatory. We are 
strongly impressed with the necessity for 
this distinction from the careful study 
of the Superintendent’s Annual Reports 
of “The New York State Inebriate 
Asylum,” an institution which, although 
as yet little known in this country, 
must be regarded as the type and 
model of all such asylums.  Al- 
though only in active operation since 
May, 1867, its success has heen so uni- 
versally recognized throughout the 
United States, that we shall enter some- 
what fully into the history of its manage- 
ment and organization, with the view of 
affording some useful hints to those who 


control, is unable, from such inebriation, to 
attend to business, or is thereby dangerous to 
remain at large,” such inebriate becomes “an 
habitual drunkard,” and can be placed under 
restraint. 
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may propose introducing similar institu- 
tions into this country. 

The “New York State Inebriate 
Asylum” is situated rather more than 
two hundred miles from the city of 
New York (which now possesses a 
similar asylum of its own), on a com- 
manding eminence in the neighbour- 
hood of Binghamton, a quiet country 
town lying at the junction of the 
Chenago River with the Susquehanna, 
and easy of access by the Erie and other 
railways. Its great success is due to the 
zeal and high character of its Superin- 
tendent and physician, Dr. Albert Day,! 
who was unanimously elected as its head, 
in consequence of his having established, 
and for nine years presided over, a 
similar institution on a smaller scale 
at Boston, known as the ‘‘ Washingtonian 
Home,” during which period. three thou- 
sand inebriates had been received, and 
two thousand of them cured. The 
Binghamton Asylum (as it is commonly 
called) contains three classes of patients 
—namely, “‘ free,” “ paying,” and “com- 
mitted” patients. Women are not re- 
ceived, but a separate establishment will 
probably soon be provided forthem. If a 
“free” bed is applied for, the applicant 
or his friends must give proof that he 
has a permanent home within the 
State, and that he is unable to re- 
munerate the Institution for his sup- 
port ; and he must furnish a certificate 
from a County Judge or the Mayorof New 
York, that he is a proper person to be re- 
ceived as a free patient ; after which pre- 
liminaries his case will be referred to the 
discretion of the “Committee of Manage- 
ment and Discipline.” For “paying” 


1 As great prominence is given to the 
labours of this physician in the following 
pages, we may state that, although compara- 
tively unknown in this country, he holds the 
same position throughout the United States, 
in relation to the treatment of drunkards, that 
for many years Dr. Conolly occupied in this 
country in consequence of the reforms which 
he carried out in the treatment of lunatics. 
Binghamton is now as much visited by 
medical men, with the view of learning the 
mode of treatment that is there adopted, as 
Hanwell was after Dr. Conolly was appointed 
its Physician and did away with every form 
of physical restraint within its walls. 
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patients the terms are twenty dollars (4/.) 
per week, with payment of three months 
in advance; but the committee have 
the power to reduce these terms if they 
see fit, in special cases. No money will 
be refunded should the patient leave 
before the expiration of the three months 
without the consent of the Superin- 
tendent. Of “committed” patients all 
we know is, that “ the committee of an 
habitual drunkard duly appointed under 
the provisions of the laws of the State 
can place such habitual drunkard in the 
Asylum, and authorize his detention 
under such restraint as may be necessary 
to prevent his escape.” 

It is in consequence of the trouble 
and annoyance that the Superintendent 
has received from this last class of 
patients that he strongly urges the 
establishment of Homes and Re- 
formatories as distinct institutions. 
In the Report for 1868 (the last we 
have received) he writes as follows : 
“ This Asylum, | take it, is designed to 
appeal confidently to the reason and con- 
science of a class neither mad nor utterly 
depraved ; and from the best of these to 
restore to society and the State so much 
of usefulness and ornament, honest pro- 
ductiveness and intellectual influence, as 
will repay the commonwealth tenfold 
for the cost of the experiment. To 
introduce, therefore, the element of con- 
finement and coercion is to degrade the 
Institution from its true character, as a 
saving and ennobling home of faith and 
inspiration, into a mere house of correc- 
tion or a gaol. 

“ So, also, to receive within our walls 
the forced commitments of a court, or 
the common seizures of the police, is at 
once to impair, if not destroy, the philo- 
sophical value of the experiment ; and, 
what is worse, to embarrass the disci- 
pline and lower the moral tone of our 
probationary household. 

“TI can confidently assert that the 
introduction of disorderly and worthless 
cases of this class has been surely 
followed, in each instance, by an appre- 
ciable dissatisfaction and demoralization 
among the inmates of the Asylum—to 
the best of whom they are an offence, 























and to the others a hostile influence and 
a temptation. I rejoice that hitherto 
they have been so few in number.” 

We have given this extract without 
abbreviation, because it expresses the 
matured opinions of a physician of 
unequalled experience in the manage- 
ment of cases of drunkenness. 

From the same Report from which 
we have already quoted, we learn that, 
during the twenty months that elapsed 
from May Ist, 1867, to the end of the 
year 1868, the total number of patients 
admitted was 310, of whom 93 were 
clerks, 82 merchants, 16 farmers, 15 law- 
yers, 9 brokers and bankers, 7 telegraph 
operators, 6 brewers and 6 drugyists, 
5 printers, 4 manufacturers, 3 clergy- 
men, 3 conductors, 3 hotel-keepers, 3 
tailors and 3 waiters, 2 conveyancers, 
2 dentists, 2 mechanics, 2 organists, 2 
physicians, 2 sailors, 2 students and 2 
teachers. We are happy to be able to 
state that, amongst the 310 cases, there 
was only | artist, 1 author, and 1 pub- 
lisher. ‘The remainder were described 
as of no occupation. Of these 310 
patients 146 were married and 164 
single men. 

The inmates are classified as perio- 
dical and constant drinkers, the former 
category including 147 and the latter 
163 cases; and the following tables 
seem to be of sufficient interest to de- 
mand admission into this article :— 


CONDITION BEFORE ADMISSION, 


Had delirium tremens ..................... 96 
YU ae 3l 
ig NI II oc ccccnnnhceoecenns 73 


Were in general good health............ 
Supposed hereditary intemperance... 9 


Reformed after first trial ............... 
Returned second time, and now re- 
formed 
Returned third time, and now re- 
formed 
Discharged with no hope of improve- 
IE vas nannmniiadinnisncioventteuiansurs 25 





Uncertain, or not known 68 
Discharged insane ........... . 38 
i kinassssaccasenoeetcaagcnceraenkneenaenwens 4 

228 
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Six of the whole number received used 
opium habitually. 

Average length of time each patient re- 
mained, 96 days. 


Paying»patients ..................c002 sess 272 
PEO BOE isis ccsscesssnecncivonncvnss 38 
310. 


Since of the 68 patients:of whom no 
certain tidings have been received 
many were in a highly favourable state 
of physical and moral health when 
they left, it may be inferred that at 
least one-third of the number (say 23) 
may be safely claimed as reformed. On 
this estimate, the number of cures 
exceeds 66 per cent. a result which 
every one must admit to be highly 
satisfactory. 

From these comparatively dry statis- 
tics, let us turn to the Asylum and see 
how these poor besotted idiots get 
through the weary day, when deprived 
of their accustomed stimulant. A 
recent visitor thus describes his first 
impressions on approaching the Asy- 
lum :—“ Two miles from Binghamton, 
on a high hill rising from the 
bank of the Susquehanna, and com- 
manding an extensive view of the 
beautiful valleys of both rivers, stands 
a castellated palace. On reaching the 
summit, about nine o'clock on a fine 
morning in June, I found myself in 
front of a building of light-coloured 
stone, presenting a front of 365 feet, in 
a style of architecture that unites well 
the useful and the pleasing. On a level 
space in front of the edifice a number of 
young men were playing a game of base 
ball, while, sitting on the steps, were 
fifty or sixty well-dressed, well-looking 
gentlemen, of various ages, watching 
the game. In general appearance and 
bearing these persons were so decidedly 
superior to the average of mortals that 
few visitors fail to remark the fact. 
Living up there, in that keen, pure air, 
and living in a rational manner, amusing 
themselves with games of ball, rowing, 
sailing, gardening, bowling, billiards, 
and gymnastic exercises, they are as 
brown and robust as David Copperfield 
was when he came home from the Con- 
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tinent. When I looked upon this most 
unexpected scene, it did not for a 
moment occur to me that these serene 
and healthy-looking men could be the 
inmates of the Asylum ; and the ques- 
tion has sometimes been asked of the 
Superintendent by visitors looking about 
them and peering into remote corners, 
** But, Doctor, where do you keep your 
drunkards?” . A large majority of 
the present inmates (June 1868) are per- 
sons of education and respectable posi- 
tion, who are co-operating ardently with 
the Superintendent for their recovery. 
More than half of them were officers, 
during the late war, and lost control of 
themselves then. . . . Upon entering 
the building we find ourselves in what 
seems to be a spacious, handsome, well- 
arranged and well furnished hotel; and 
in walking about the wide halls and 
airy public apartments, the visitor sees 
nothing to destroy the illusion. A 
stranger not knowing the nature of the 
institution might, however, be puzzled 
to decide whether it is an hotel or a col- 
lege. No one, it is true, ever saw a 
college so handsomely arranged, but one 
is reminded of a collegiate building, 
especially on passing through the rooms 
of the inmates, and seeing them cram- 
ming for next Monday’s debate, or 
writing a lecture for the Asylum 
Course.” 

For our knowledge of the home-life 
of the inmates of the Binghamton 
Asylum, we are mainly indebted to the 
published experiences of two patients, 
whose characteristic American phrase- 
ology we have left untouched. We insert, 
in an abbreviated form, the descriptions 
which these patients give of their 
respective cases, as illustrating two very 
different phases of drunkenness. 
One of them describes himself as 
“an inebriate—congenital, periodical, 
anxiously hopeful—drinking for three 
days with the thirst-of the throat-parched 
damned—abstaining for three months 


1 This statement may seem inconsistent with 
the statistics already given regarding the occu- 
pations of the inmates; it should, however, 
be recollected that the officers here referred to 
were volunteers. 
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with the shuddering horror of a fanatical 
‘yogee’ and believing that neither 
God nor the devil is responsible for my 
being here ;” in short, he believes simply 
that he was born some forty-three years 
ago, an incipient hereditary sot. The 
other, and apparently the more sensible 
patient, tells us that at thirty-six years 
of age he was rapidly becoming a con- 
firmed drunkard, and entered the Asylum 
for reformation of character and restora- 
tion of his shattered health. “I had 
found it,” he says, “impossible to 
break off the habit of excessive drinking 
in New York, after trying repeatedly to 
do so. Arguments had no effect upon me. 
It did not seem to me so much a lack 
of power to resist the drink, at the 
moment when the taking of it was 
known to me to be the criminal over- 
step of temperance, as a lack of 
wil to exercise that power. I do not 
bring forward any excuse by pleading 
an overwhelming craving which cannot 
resist the glass.” 

From the sketches which these two 
patients—in one of whom drunkenness 
was hereditary and in theotheracquired— 
have given us, we learn that the inmates, 
after “much splashing of water,” 
leave their bed rooms (which are de-* 
scribed as “neatly carpeted, about 
20 by 14 feet, with water laid on”), 
for an: eight o'clock breakfast. <A 
spacious hall serves as their refec- 
tory, lighted from rows of tall windows 
on two sides, “and at present accom- 
modating ninety-six guests in messes 
of twelve, at eight tables symmetri- 
cally disposed on each side of the 
room.” After breakfast, patients have 
to comply with the first of the “Asylum 
Printed Rules,” which are posted up in 
every room, and which every inmate on 
his admission pledges himself to obey. 
It is—“ Patients ara required to attend 
morning and evening prayers, and the 
religious services on Sunday.” There 
is no hardship in this rule, for the 
daily morning and evening services 
rarely exceed ten minutes. The inmates 
may then devote themselves to any of 
the amusements provided for them (and 
to those already mentioned we may add 
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croquet and cricket), or if they prefer it, 
may betake themselves to the library or 
reading room. At eleven, and again at 
six o'clock, the mail-bag arrives, and 
these are the two most exciting 
periods of the day. At one o'clock 
they dine, and at six they sup. All 
the meals are well-served so far as 
attendance is concerned; and the 
second of the two patients from whose 
experiences we quote tells us that 
“the latter is as well supplied as one 
would expect. The food is wholesome, 
and there is plenty of it.” We are 
told that there is no restriction in 
regard to the use of tobacco in 
any form, and that it is consumed 
in enormous quantities. Coffee seems 
likewise to be allowed to an ex- 
tent that must be hurtful to many 
constitutions. As total abstinence from 
alcoholic stimulants is the main point of 
the treatment, it is perhaps deemed 
unwise to interfere with the use, or 
even the abuse, of other stimulants or 
narcotics. The evenings, which are 
of comparatively short extent (for by 
Rule III. “lights in the rooms are to be 
extinguished at 10 p.m.”), are well pro- 
vided for in the way of amusements, as 
on Mondays there are readings from 
the poets, dramatists, and novelists; 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays meetings 
of a literary and social club rejoicing 
in the title of “The Ollapod” are held ; 
on Wednesdays there is a lecture by 
the Superintendent, of a chatty and 
conversational character, on the sub- 
ject of temperance ; while the Thursdays 
are devoted to “dramatic receptions” 
in “a compact and pretty little theatre,” 
to which the ladies and gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood are invited by cards. 
With regard to Sundays we learn that 
“the morning service is selected from 
the Episcopal form, and takes up about 
half an hour, while the evening service 
comprises the order usually followed in 
a Presbyterian church, and the Chaplain 
of the Asylum preaches a sermon of about 
thirty minutes.” There is an organ in 
the chapel, played by some one of the 
patients, as accompaniment to the 
musical part of the services. 
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According to Rule IV. no patient is 
allowed to pass beyond the grounds 
without the permission of the Superin- 
tendent. “This consent is not re- 
garded in the light of a permission, 
but in that of a physician’s opinion. 
The patient is supposed to mean: 
‘Doctor, would you, as my medical 
adviser, recommend me to go to Bing- 
hamton this morning, to be measured 
for a pair of shoes? Do yeu think it 
would be salutary? Am I far enough 
advanced in convalescence to trust my- 
self to breathe the air of the valley for 
an hour?’ The Doctor gives his opinion 
on the point, and it is etiquette to accept 
that opinion without remark.” No case 
is recorded of a patient, thus provided 
with the Superintendent's pass, ever abus- 
ing his liberty ; but sometimes an inmate 
contrivesto break bounds, and comes back 
repentant at the end of his debauch, in 
which case he is placed in confinement 
for a day or two, or longer if necessary. 
Lapses of this kind, however, are rare, 
and when they do occur they are ac- 
tually utilized by the Superintendent, 
who finds that they not unfrequently 
aid-him in destroying a fatal self-confi- 
dence, and in inculcating the idea that 
a patient who lapses must never think 
of giving up the struggle, but renew it 
the instant he can gain the least foot- 
hold of self-control. 

There is a general impression in the 
country that the Binghamton patients 
are submitted to some mysterious me- 
thod of treatment which has the power 
of destroying the desire for alcoholic 
drinks ; and patients not unfrequently 
inquire, after a day or two, when the 
treatment is going to begin.” The sud- 
den change from the excessive use of 
stimulants to the perfect abstinence 
that is enforced in the Asylum, often 
occasions intense sleeplessness. For this 
symptom bromide of potassium has 
hitherto been found the most efficient 
remedy ; but we shall probably soon 
hear that it has been replaced by chlo- 
Moreover, the whole bodily sys- 
tem is often so thoroughly enervated 
and exhausted by a long course of dissi- 
pation, that a more or less tonic treat- 
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ment becomes necessary ; but here the 
bracing, highly oxygenated atmosphere 
of the lofty ground on which the Asy- 
lum is situated is found to be the most 
valuable element in the mode of treat- 
ment. There are certain organs which 
are especially liable to become diseased 
by the excessive use of alcohol, 
namely, the brain, the stomach, the 
liver, and the kidneys; and if the 
patient has the misfortune to suffer, 
either congenitally or otherwise, from 
a scrofulous or other constitutional 
taint, some of these organs are almost 
certain to be affected. It is found 
that, until such physical ailments as 
these are removed by the ordinary 
medical treatment, moral restraint is 
of no avail, since the patients seem 
temporarily deprived of all power of 
self-control. In these few sentences 
we have included all the strictly medi- 
cal treatment that is pursued in the Asy- 
lum. Assuming then, as we do, that 
inebriety (taking it in the sense of 
habitual drunkenness) is a disease, how 
is it to be treated, if not by the ordinary 
weapons of the Materia Medica? The 
talented Superintendent, whose experi- 
ence in this department far exceeds that 
of any other physician, maintains that 
“the fundamental basis upon which all 
hopeful treatment must rest lies in the 
desire of the patient himself to escape 
from the slavery that enthralls him.” 
Instances occasionally present them- 
selves in which the patient will not co- 
operate with the physician ; but happily 
they are rare, and are found only 
amongst those whose moral natures are 
imperfectly developed. In over two 
thousand cases it has been found that 
ready submission to, and co-operation 
with treatment, have been universal, 
and that, in a large majority of them, 
this compliance with the means of 
recovery has been prompted by the 
patient himself. Although no rational 
man can subject himself to the protec- 
tion of an asylum without a certain sense 
of sorrow and humiliation, yet the mo- 
tive which prompts partial seclusion 
and restraint may be welcomed as a 
first step in the right direction. On 
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entering upon his new life the patient 
tacitly admits the necessity of remedial 
treatment, and by consenting to a strong 


-personal sacrifice, gives evidence of the 


sincerity of his wish to reform. An- 
other obvious advantage of seclusion 
lies in the protection which it affords 
from temptation to be led astray by in- 
judicious acquaintances, and from many 
of the daily cares and troubles of active 
life, which lead the drunkard to seek 
temporary rest in the oblivion of intoxi- 
cation. Again, the influence of the 
patients on each other is one of the 
strongest moral forces that can be uti- 
lized in remedial treatment; for no class 
of persons is so susceptible to sur- 
rounding influences. Dr. Day not only 
insists on the total abstinence of his 
patients while they remain under his 
care, but during the remainder of their 
lives. He bases his opinion onthe fact that, 
“in an experience of twelve years’ con- 
stant intercourse with inebriates of all 
ages and dispositions, he has never 
known a man, who had been intempe- 
rate, to be able to drink at all without 
falling again into excess; and that he 
has known, and now knows, of many 
instances where, by practising total ab- 
stinence, such a man has been restored 
to the full powers and enjoyments of 
health.” We believe that, on this point, 
he is a little dogmatic; as in our own 
limited experience we are acquainted 
with several instances in which per- 
sons who were at one time habitual 
drunkards have become thoroughly 
reformed, and yet drink beer, wine, 
and even spirits in moderation, with 
advantage rather than with harm to 
their constitutions ; but, in the great 
majority of cases, we believe that he is 
right. 

We trust that we have succeeded in 
convincing even the most sceptical of 
our readers that an institution like the 
Binghamton Asylum, without its “com- 
mitted patients,” might fairly be tried in 
this country. The success of these 
Homes in America has been established 
beyond question. ‘The first institution 
was opened at Boston in 1857, 
and is still flourishing under the 
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title of “The Washingtonian Home ;” 
since then “‘ The Sanatorium” at Media, 
near Philadelphia, “The New York 
State Inebriate Asylum,” at Bingham- 
ton, Asylums at Chicago and San 
Francisco, and “The New York City 
Inebriate Asylum,” have come into 
action, and are all doing good work. 
In the British North American pro- 
vinces an active movement is now 
going on in favour of the establish- 
ment of such institutions, and there is 
every probability that, in a year or two, 
there will be a Home for Drunkards in 
Nova Scotia. 

Can it be urged that there is 
no necessity for such _ institutions 
in Great Britain? Let us answer 
the question by -an appeal to sta- 
tistics generally, and especially to 
those eontained in a Report of the 
Convocation of Clergy of the Province 
of Canterbury on the subject of in- 
temperance in that large portion of 
England. This Report, which was 
published last year, contains an enor- 
mous mass of evidence bearing on the 
amount of drunkenness, and the evils 
to which it gives rise, collected from 
medical men, from chaplains of prisons 
and workhouses, from governors of 
workhouses and gaols, and from the 
working clergy. From this evidence, 
and that afforded by other sources, it 
appears that there are about 600,000 
habitual drunkards in the kingdom, of 
whom considerably more than one-half 
might be reclaimed if our treatment 
was as successful as that at Bing- 
hamton. A large proportion of this 
vast number are men of education and 
comparatively good position. The 
authorities of the War Office or the 
Admiralty could furnish startling lists 
of the number of officers who, during 
the last twenty-five years, have been 


compelled to leave the service of the 
Crown on account of habits of intem- 
perance ; and the Magistrates presiding 
over the London Police Courts could 
adduce innumerable cases in which 
persons of high social standing, and 
professional men of all kinds, have 
become the victims of this madness. 
There are 43,000 lunatics in our Asy- 
lums, and the Reports of these institu- 
tions show that a very large proportion 
of them are rendered insane by drink. 
The statistics of our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries tell a similar tale. It is 
estimated that from 50,000 to 60,000 
lives are lost in England every year by 
accidents and diseases which are caused 
by the abuse of intoxicating liquors. If 
we include Scotland, even the larger 
figure is probably below the mark. It is 
difficult to realize these numbers. If 
twenty persons are destroyed by a rail- 
way accident, there is a universal outcry 
throughout all England ; yet we allow 
a destruction of human life to go regu- 
larly on, from year to year, without in- 
terference, and almost without remon- 
strance, which is equivalent to the 
slaughter that would be occasioned by 
twenty such accidents on every working- 
day throughout the year. Again, if we 
were to assume that a pestilence had 
utterly destroyed all the inhabitants of 
two towns equal in population to 
Oxford or Cambridge, the loss of life 
would be aetually less than that which 
is annually caused by drunkenness. 
With the possible exception of some 
parts of the United States and Aus- 
tralia, there is no country in which this 
vice is so common as in our Own. 
Why, then, should we not attempt a 
method of treatment which has proved 
eminently successful on the other side 
of the Atlantic ? 








Ir is not surprising that even amid 
the present frenzy of the war-fever in 
France the death of M. Prevost-Paradol 
should fall, if only for the instant, 
with something of a sobering shock 
upon his countrymen. To literature 
the loss is considerable, especially fol- 
lowing so soon after that of Sainte- 
Beuve ; while politically Prevost-Paradol 
seemed marked out as one of the 
future mainstays of that constitutional 
régime which he laboured so earnestly 
to bring about, but which for the 
present is indefinitely postponed. The 
sustained success of his brief and bril- 
liant career is thrown into stronger 
relief by the tragic cireumstances of 
its close; indeed, in accordance with 
ancient superstition, it might almost 
have been supposed to forecast some 
proportionate disaster. Without any 
advantages of birth or fortune, the son 
of a half-pay officer and an actress, he 
made his way to distinction with swift, 
easy steps. He left the Beurbon College 
laden with prizes; found a professor- 
ship at Aix waiting for him as soon 
as he had taken his doctor's degree ; 
was quickly snatched back to Paris 
by the Débats; woke one morning to 
find himself iamous, and single-handed, 
armed only with his pen, fighting a 
duel with the master of many legions, 
amid the applause and sympathy of 
Europe ; was rewarded by the Academy 
with a fauteuil, and afterwards with 
an embassy by the Emperor himself. 
Professor at twenty-five, Academician 
and youngest of immortals at thirty-six, 
“ Excellency ” at forty-one,—and then a 
sudden end, dead in his prime, on the 
very threshold of the new career in which 
so much was hoped from him ! 

It was natural that his success 
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should find detractors. He has been 
often called an over-rated man, a dex- 
terous journalist who owed a_ great 
reputation to political accident, his 
politics winning favour for him as a 
writer, while his clever writing covered 
the poverty of his political philosophy. 
In one sense this is true. It is true at 
least of his election to the Academy, 
which was due much more to a 
desire to vex the Emperor, himself then 
privately a candidate, than to do honour 
to Prevost-Paradol. But for this the 
claims of the latter would doubtless 
never have been recognized. Yet even 
on literary grounds, he was fully worthy 
of the seat. Mr. Lowe, in one of his 
speeches on Education, disparaging the 
excessive and exclusive devotion to 
ancient authors, pointed to Prevost- 
Paradol as a modern classic, deserving 
of study for his purity of language and 
excellence of style. In these respects 
indeed’ his French will compare even 
with George Sand’s, perhaps the finest 
of modern examples, as by an odd 
coincidence that of George Eliot is of 
English. Paradol has the calm easy 
strength, clearness, and mellow grace 
of language, though not the suppleness 
of Sand. And when we pass from style 
to substance, his merits are seen to be of 
a very high kind. As a master of satire 
he was almost unrivalled in our day. 
Sainte-Beuve has noticed that, when a 
lad exercising his ’prentice hand on the 
faits divers of a newspaper, Paradol 
could put together a few short para- 
graphs of ordinary news in such a way 
as to point a stinging sarcasm on a 
social or governmental abuse. Two 
at least of his parables on the de- 
cadence of France under the Empire 
will not fail to gain a niche in history. 
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The passive condition of France in 
regard to the present war, till roused at 
a signal from St. Cloud, will recall the 
sketch of the dog watching with meek 
patience at his master’s feet to see which 
way he will cast the pebble in his hand. 
Even in Swift there is perhaps nothing 
more scathing in its way than his com- 
parison of France to “une dame de la 
cour, trés belle, aimée des plus galants 
hommes, et qui s’enfuit pour aller vivre 
avec un palefrenier.” “ Elle est dépou- 
illée, battue, abétie un peu plus tous les 
jours ; mais c’en est fait; elle y a pris 
gout et ne peut étre arrachée & cet 
indigne amant.” In another style, the 
chapter of his last book entitled ‘ Nos 
Echees depuis 1789,” is a masterly ex- 
ample not only of historical review, but 
of vigorous and sustained composition. 
His literary and philosophical essays were 
mostly the work of his earlier years, 
and, though well written, are not remark- 
able in point of thought. Indeed, neither 
by qualities of mind nor by tempera- 
ment was he fitted to excel in this depart- 
ment. He had none of Sainte-Beuve’s 
scientific relish for pure analysis, laying 
bare good and evil alike with equal 
indifference. Nor had he much sym- 
pathy with abstract speculation. When 
a lad, through the influence of a Scotch 
tutor, Fleming, he had applied himself 
to metaphysics, and the system of Spinoza 
acquired a considerable hold upon his 
mind. -But his natural bent was not in 
the direction of philosophy. He had a 
keen moral sense which could not be con- 
tent with speculation, and was uneasy till 
theory had somehow been reduced to 
practical conditions. This character per- 
vades all his writings, from the youthful 
disquisitions on family and social mo- 
rality to the political testament contained 
in “La France Nouvelle.” The great 
lesson he had to teach his country was 
one of the first importance, and essential 
to her moral and political salvation. It 
was briefly this, that mending is better 
than destruction, that constitutional 
progress is more likely to be attained 
by accepting the existing structure as 
a basis, pulling down a little here, 
adding a little there, and so gradually 
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bringing the fabric into the desired 
shape, than by levelling everything to 
the ground and continually beginning 
afresh with the social contract and the 
rights of man. He had, of course, his 
own personal prepossessions. He would 
have preferred the Orleans dynasty and 
a limited monarchy. He feared an un- 
bridled democracy, but had no preju- 
dice against a republic (which, indeed, 
I rather think he believed to be inevi- 
table), with certain checks ; nor even to 
- Napoleonic empire, if only liberal and 
ree. 

The key to this last phase of his 
career is to be found in his state of 
mind two or three years before. It 
was soon after Sadowa that I first 
made his acquaintance. He spoke 
fully and unreservedly of the situation, 
and did not conceal either his sympathy 
with M. Rouher’s “pang,” or his pro- 
found discouragement with the aspect 
of domestic polities. He dreaded a war 
with Prussia, not on its own account, or 
with any misgiving, either as to the 
success of his countrymen or the justice 
of their cause, but on account of its 
political effects in France, and the con- 
solidation of Cwsarism with all its 
corruptions and degradations, which 
would probably follow. He was full of 
his great scheme of colonization. France 
should be able to make head against all 
Germany and Russia combined, if need 
be, not by a spasmodic effort of war, 
but by the permanent strength of her 
people, spread over the two shores of 
the Mediterranean. In the beginning of 
1868, he wrote: “I envy your country, 
to be busy only with such questions as 
the Irish difficulties and competition of 
Parliamentary parties; while we are 
here struggling for life in the midst 
of foreign and internal perils. German 
unity abroad ; universal suffrage, domi- 
nation of the illiterate classes, and 
absolute power of a slumbering mad- 
man at home: such are the diseases 
of my country, by the side of which 
your troubles sink into  insignifi- 
cance.” His book published about 
this time—part of it having appeared 
as articles in the Débats—expresses 
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the same despondency. In a chapter 
which is now especially sad and 
touching, he describes the various futile 
efforts of his country to establish a 
firm and stable government, and com- 
pares the vain struggle to the task 
of Sisyphus— 


“__ et, semper victus tristisque recedit.” 


*‘ Combien ce rocher fatal,” he exclaims, 
“vainement soulevé, n’a-t-il pas déja 
écrasé decitoyensgénéreux danssa course ! 
Que de fois le peuple frangais a-t-il cru 
saisir enfin l’ordre dans la liberté et dans 
Yégalité, pour reculer aussit6t les mains 
vides!” Alas that he himself should 
so soon have been one of the victims. 
Just then the prospects of freedom in 
France seemed desperate and hopeless. 
It was impossible, he thought, that things 
could continue as they were. The say- 
ing as to the Jesuits, Sint ut sunt aut 
non sint, must be read as applied to 
France, Sit ut est et non erit. He was 
still in this mood at the end of last year 
when the Ollivier Ministry was first 
talked of, and he eagerly clutched at it 
as a drowning man at a straw. The 
Times, which had the pen of De Tocque- 
ville to describe the 2nd of December, 
had the advantage of Prevost-Paradol as 
its historian of this second coup Wétat ; 
and his letters to the leading journal 
clearly disclose the steps of the argu- 
ment by which he was convinced. The 
finer qualities of his nature made him 
an easy prey to the wills of the be- 
trayer; his judgment was overborne 
by his patriotic anxieties and generous 
confidence in others. His acceptance 
of office also admits of a very simple and 
honourable explanation. The practical 
bent of mind which led him, in the 
first instance, away from the Professor’s 
chair and from philosophical essays to 
the more positive labours of the press, 
now inspired him with an irksome sense 
of the vanity and powerlessness of 
newspaper articles. Week by week he 
had written, for a dozen years and 
more: he had summed up his preach- 
ings in a book and set it before the 
world. No articles had ever been more 
popular. Cesar himself had winced 
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beneath their lash ; yet what was the 
actual outcome of it all? Was France, 
in 1868, any better, any nearer freedom, 
than in 1855? He would fain have en- 
tered Parliament, for which he thought 
he had a real vocation, but he was as 
unsuccessful in the provinces in 1869 as 
he had been six years before in Paris. 
He could neither be anti-propriétaire to 
please the towns, nor, as he said, assez- 
propriétaire to spend 1,600/. or 1,8004. 
in a rural constituency. With the 
Chamber seemingly barred to him, 
journalism became wearisome and sick- 
ening; and his longing to have some 
real practical part in public affairs in- 
tensified by his disappointments, he 
listened in a fatal hour to the seductions 
of M. Ollivier. Had he been wiser 
and more self-possessed, he would have 
remembered M. Guizot’s reply, nearly 
half a century before, to another Keeper 
of the Seals : ‘‘ To-morrow, as yesterday, 
I shall belong only to myself, and I 
shall belong to myself altogether.” 
In accepting the American mission M. 
Prevost-Paradol’s aim was to make a 
start in public life, while escaping from 
ministerial complications and intrigues, 
and after a year or two to return with a 
certain amount of official experience to 
take his part in politics at home. Before 
he quitted France he suspected his 
mistake, the reproaches of literary and 
political associates touched him deeply, 
and he carried a wounded heart across 
the ocean, only to meet as he landed on 
the other shore the stunning disclosure 
of the imperial policy of which he was 
at once the dupe and victim, and of 
which he shuddered to think himself 
branded as the accomplice. The rock 
of Sisyphus had fallen again! From 
the dark mystery of those last hours 
we turn willingly to think of the career 
they closed, and the many claims of 
this bright intellect, this brave generous 
heart, this sincere and passionate friend 
of order and freedom, on the sympathy 
and gratitude, not only of his country- 
men, but of mankind. His best epitaph 
is to be found in his own eloquent 
words on a kindred spirit and attached 
friend—De Tocqueville: “On a dit que 
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le feu intérieur l’avait consumé, et que 
sil est mort trop tot, c’est pour s’étre 
trop livré aux sentiments qui se pres- 
saient et s’agitaient dans son ime: Quel 
éloge plus magnifique pouvait-on dé- 
poser sur ce tombeau prématurément 
ouvert? Quoi! il y serait descendu 
avant l’heure pour avoir été trop touché 
par des intéréts qui n’ont rien de 
matériel ; pour avoir été dévoré par des 
inquidtudes qui n'ont rien de vulgaire ; 
il aurait succombé & son amour pour des 
biens invisibles, & des épreuves toutes 
morales, et qui ne peuvent intéresser que 


les parties les plus pures et les plus 
élevées de l’fme humaine! Non seule- 
ment il aurait vécu dans ces nobles 
pensées, mais il en serait mort!... 
‘Pourquoi me plaignez-vous ?’ dirait-il 
doucement. ‘ Fallait-il, pour vivre plus 
longtemps, renoncer 4 ce qui seul, & mes 
yeux, valait la peine de vivre?... 
Chacun son lot en ce monde, je n’envie 
celui de personne, et je ne mérite point 
qwon déplore le mien, puisque ma vie, 
bien que courte, et mon ceuvre, bien 
qu’ inachevée, me recommandent pour 
toujours aux gens de bien !’” 
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AH! QU’IL FAIT CHAUD! 


Au! qu'il fait chaud! 
Depuis ce matin, et pour cause, 
On n’entend pas dire autre chose ; 
On dit tout bas, on dit tout haut, 
On dit en vers, on dit en prose : 

Ah! qu'il fait ehaud! 


Devant mon bureau je m’efforce 
Ah! qu'il fait chaud! de travailler, 
Mais a peine si j’ai la force 
D’ouvrir la bouche et de bailler ; 
Le thermométre d’heure en heures 
Monte, sous un soleil ardent, 

Il monte, et moi, comme du beurre, 
Je vais fondant, fondant, fondant. 


Poursuivant son ceuvre insensée, 

L’air embrasé s’appesantit ; 

Sans mouvement et sans pensée 

Je cede, petit a petit, 

Et déja—symptime funeste— 

De toute ma personne (hélas !) 

“Ah! qu'il fait chaud!” il ne me reste 
Plus que la téte et les deux bras. 


La téte fond, et s’évapore ; 

Ah! qu'il fait chaud! qui l’aurait cru? 
Les deux bras résistent encore. ... 
Non .... le bras gauche a disparu ; 


Le bras droit mollit.... il suecombe.... 


Mon dernier espoir est perdu... . 


Ma main s’en'va.... ma plume tombe.... 


Je suis fondu. 








